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RETARDATION IN “POLITICAL ARITHMETICK” 


By Professor THOMAS WOODY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I 


Ir was an ancient axiom of political 
science, restated by Montesquieu and others 
in modern times, that there should be har- 
mony between the character, the funda- 
mental principles, of a state and its educa- 
tion. Otherwise, the state, or the delegated 
agencies which prepare its future members, 
would promote its own destruction. It is 
obvious, however, that harmony is a rela- 
tive matter, not absolute, and that the 
degree of harmony can be increased by con- 
scious thought and careful direction, if 
insight be supported by the power which 
governments command. For example, there 
is a marked degree of harmony between the 
character and purpose of the totalitarian 
Nazi and Fascist nations and the character 
and purpose of their educational systems. 
The same is true of Soviet Russia. When 
purposes are less clearly conceived, and less 
stressed, and where the development of a 
corresponding educational philosophy is 
given less attention, there is a correspond- 
ingly less marked degree of harmony be- 
tween the basic principles of government 
and the educational process. Indeed, where 
this situation obtains, there are apt to be 
positive, serious clashes between the politi- 
eal principles of the state and the education 
that goes on within its borders. That this 

a Aristotle, ‘‘Politics,’? Bk. V, 9; Bk. VIII, 1; 
Montesquieu, ‘‘The Spirit of Laws,’’ Bk. IV. 


is true of the United States to-day will be 
shown. 

That the purpose of government is to 
make life good was recognized by Aristotle. 
That governments have made life good for 
those who ruled and less good for those who 
were ruled is obvious to all who critically 
examine the past. That revolutions have 
been a constant in human history is testi- 
mony to the divisive character and influence 
of governments which have served some well 
and others badly, dealing unsuccessfully 
with, or quite ignoring, the fact that all 
men desire to enjoy the goods of life to their 
fullest capacity. No other way to the good 
lay open to the underprivileged: only by 
revolution could they set up government 
in their own interest, to take the place of 
that which had served their rulers so well. 

Men long for perpetuity, whether as indi- 
viduals or as groups. The few, having set 
up government in their own interest, de- 
sired for it endless, changeless perpetuity, 
in order that they might remain secure in 
the enjoyment of their privileges. In 
ancient societies, the privileges of the ruling 
element were strengthened by association 
with divinity. Their rule had been fixed 
and approved by an indubitable authority. 
The creator was ageless; the creation must 
be ageless, too. To lift one’s voice against 
such government was to flout the immutable 
will of heaven, which had fixed some in the 
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seats of authority and others in places of 
servitude. 

The implications of such societies for edu- 
cation are clear. Harmony between politi- 
eal and educational principles prevailed. In 
general, the class character of government 
was reflected in class education. The few 
shared whatever education was available, 
developed a consciousness of their privileged 
position and importance, and perfected 
their abilities to the end that they might 
rule more effectively. The many, in general, 
had little or no education; but they were 
trained by apprenticeship to their labor, 
without which the privileges of the few 
would have been of little worth. They re- 
mained in ignorance as to the reasons of 
their social inferiority and were constantly 
regimented in habits of obedience to their 
betters. 

What has been said of ancient states con- 
tinues to be true, in varying degree, of many 
to-day. Though schooling be universal, or 
nearly so, in many a modern society, it may 
serve to enchain men the more effectively. 
The character of education is what matters: 
whether it be to liberate the mind, to pro- 
mote its growth and independence or to 
enslave it. 

The perpetuity of the status quo, for 
which rulers yearned, always proved elu- 
sive. When it seemed the fairest certainty, 
it was apt to fail. Neither by force nor by 
persuasion could men hold the present 
moment fast. Others came after them, but 
only to hold the same delusion and to add 
fresh examples of man’s futile effort against 
the mutation that is life. 


II 


At long last, after thousands of years 
crowded with sad experience with the decay 
of institutions that were said to be immu- 
table, a variant political insight dawned on 
man. Political liberalism, offspring of re- 
ligious revolt, of rationalism and scientific 
development, was bitter to some because of 
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its denial of notions held dear; but it was 
sweet to others by reason of its affirmations 
which promised so much for the future. 
Liberalism was by no means precisely the 
same thing to all men. But certain basic 
views appear to have been regarded as the 
heart of it, both by its proponents and its 
enemies. 

According to the basic conception of the 
new ‘‘political arithmetick,’’ mutation was 
accepted as the inevitable law of nature, and 
hence to be met and directed in conformity 
with reason, that it might be accomplished 
in due order, rather than opposed by force. 
Man was to work with nature, not against 
her. The summum bonum lay in the indefi- 
nite perfectibility of man and society, rather 
than in holding fast to any present, how- 
ever bright. Natural right was opposed to 
divine right. Equality of man was as- 
serted; class rule was to be a thing of the 
past. Government was to make life good 
for all; it was to be a contract entered into 
by all citizens and terminable by their will. 
Freedom of thought, of publication and of 
assembly was an indispensable condition for 
the successful operation of self-government. 
Education, in harmony with the new theory 
of government, must be universal, a free 
quest for truth, in the spirit of the new 
science, rather than the propagation and 
preservation of ancient dogmas. Thus con- 
ceived, education was to be the chief means 
of social progress. 

Such were the essential novel elements 
in the formulation of a theoretical basis 
for self-government. Certain ancient fea- 
tures of human society were left untouched. 
The system of private property was sus- 
tained; the ancient discrimination against 
women was defended by many who were, in 
other respects, the chief exponents of the 
liberal movement; and, where the theory 
of human equality? came face to face with 

2 Locke, ‘‘Civil Government,’’ Bk. II, 95, stated 


it thus: ‘‘Men being, ... by nature all free, 
equal, and independent, no one can be put out of 
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the actual subjection of one race by another, 
it was reduced, for the time being, at least, 
to impotence, though Jefferson trembled for 
his country when he remembered that 
justice ‘‘can not sleep forever.”’ 

The founding fathers of the United 
States of America inherited the elements 
of liberal ‘‘political arithmetick’’ that had 
been developing in Europe for centuries 
and made it the foundation upon which to 
build a democratic state. Equality of all 
men ; inalienable natural right ; government 
by consent of the governed; the right of 
the people to alter or abolish any govern- 
ment that is ‘‘destructive of these ends’”’ 
and to set up a new one ‘“‘to effect their 
safety and happiness’’; these are all sol- 
emnly affirmed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That there should be no restric- 
tion upon freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press and freedom 
of assemblage and petition was declared in 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
And that there might be orderly, progres- 
sive adaptation of government to new times 
and conditions, it was expressly provided,*® 
that the fundamental law might be changed. 
But the provision for constitutional change 
was not to be held to extinguish the natural 
right of opposition to government, if one 
follows the lead of certain great Americans 
in whom the spirit of liberty and faith in 
self-government burned brightly. Jefferson 
wrote to Abigail Adams, apropos of what 
should be done with certain ‘‘malcontents’’ : 
‘‘The spirit of resistance to government is 
so valuable on certain occasions that I wish 
it to be always kept alive. It will often be 
exercised when wrong but better so than not 
to be exercised at all.’* 

The dictum that education is a branch of 
politics was not ignored by leaders of 





this estate and subjected to the political power of 
another without his own consent. ...’’ 

8 Article V. 

4 Ford, ‘‘Writings of Thomas Jefferson,’’ IV, 
370. 
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eighteenth century political liberalism, 
though not all political liberals understood 
clearly in what way education of the self- 
governing state would have to be different 
from that of past ages. In France, Con- 
dorcet, the most advanced student of this 
phase of -political reform and a member of 
the committee on public instruction, desig- 
nated by the Legislative Assembly (1792), 
put his finger upon three principles which 
ought to distinguish the education of the 
liberal state from that of its predecessors: 
that it ‘‘should be universal,’ that is, 
‘‘within the reach of all classes of citizens’’ ; 
that ‘‘No branch of the government should 
have the authority, or even the means, of 
preventing the teaching of new truths or the 
development of theories contrary to its spe- 
cial policies or its momentary interests’’ ;° 
and that ‘‘neither the French Constitution 
nor the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
will be presented to any class of citizens as 
tables handed down from heaven that must 
be worshipped and believed,’’ for, ‘‘as long 
as there are men who will not obey reason 
alone, who will receive their opinions from 
others,’’ chains will have been broken in 
vain, and there will remain two classes, 
‘‘those who think and those who believe; 
that is to say, masters and slaves.’”® 


Ill 


America, too, did not lack statesmen and 
educators who understood the necessity of 
educational reform. Here and there minds 
teemed with plans for a different education 
that would lead towards a better society. 
The war had begun the revolution; educa- 
tion must complete it. Abundant evidence 
as to this belief is found (to name only a 
few) in Benjamin Rush’s ‘‘Thoughts upon 
the Mode of Education, Proper in a Re- 
public’’ (1786) ; Robert Coram’s ‘‘ Plan for 
the General Establishment of Schools 


5 Fontainerie, ‘‘French Liberalism and Educa- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century,’’ 326-7. 
6 Ibid., 328-9. 
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throughout the United States’’ (1791); 
Samuel Knox’s ‘‘ Essay on the Best System 
of Liberal Education’’ (1799) ; Samuel H. 
Smith’s ‘‘Remarks on Education’’ (1798) ; 
Du Pont de Nemours’ ‘‘ National Education 
in the United States of America’’ (1800) ; 
Noah Webster’s ‘‘Sketches of American 
Policy’’ (1785) and ‘‘On Education of 
the Youth in America’’ (1788); James 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Thoughts upon the Political 
Situation of the United States of Amer- 
ica’’ (1788) and ‘‘Observations upon the 
Government of the United States of 
America’’ (1791); and Nathaniel Chip- 
man’s ‘‘Sketches of the Principles of Gov- 
ernment’’ (1793). Among those prominent 
in political life, Jefferson is conspicuous for 
his profound understanding of the educa- 
tional consequences that should follow upon 
the Revolution and his labors to promote 
a revolution in education. 

No one would expect complete unanimity 
in the judgments of these men, but, though 
they vary in many ways, there is a striking 
agreement as to the fundamental character 
and purpose of the education that should 
be set up. 

There must be universal education—equal 
opportunity for all—some going so far as to 
include for women a liberal education that 
would be suited to the new political state.” 
The point that concerns us here, however, 
is the character and purpose of education, 
particularly its differentiation from that 
promoted by other states. Monarchy and 
other authoritarian governments, they as- 
serted, relied upon the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, fear and unthinking, docile submission 
of the masses to support the status quo.® 
The radical principles of the government 

7 Webster, ‘‘On Education of the Youth,’’ 27 ff.; 
Rush, op. cit., 33, and also his ‘‘Thoughts upon 
Female Education, accommodated to the present 
state of Society, Manners, and Government, in the 
United States of America’’ (1787). 

8 James Sullivan, ‘‘An Impartial Review of the 
Causes and Principles of the French Revolution’’ 
(1798), 22; Webster, ‘‘Sketches,’’ 30. 
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we had established must be reflected in its 
education. Government which aimed at 
progressive adaptation to changing condi- 
tions, at indefinite perfectibility of man and 
society, must provide flexible educational 
institutions that would make citizens sensi- 
tive to change.°® 

The new education must cultivate, above 
ai! things, a scientific, rational attitude 
towards all problems, including those of 
social organization and government.’® Pro- 
found researches into the causes and condi- 
tions of human happiness were declared to 
be an essential step forward.” 

The source of power in our government 
must be intelligence, not ignorance, as 
under despotic governments. For intelli- 
gence to be effective, there must be perfect 
freedom of criticism of every institution.” 
All power is vested in the people. Times 
and conditions change, and the people will 
inevitably make changes to meet them; for 
it can not be assumed that anything set up 
to-day will be binding to-morrow or in the 
next generation. Government which does 
not change will be ‘‘bad government.’ 
But whether changes are to be good or evil 
will depend upon the education that is given 
to legislators. If an education be not set 
up conformable to the new principles of 
government, the government itself is des- 
tined to fail. This view was practically 
unanimous. Sullivan, however, made the 
plea for critical investigation of socio-eco- 
nomic-political problems somewhat more 
specific. To the end that criticism might be 
fruitful and that intelligence might be ap- 
plied to continual improvement, based on 
a thorough knowledge of human social de- 
velopment, he declared that systematic 


® Smith, op. cit., 10, 46 ff., 76; Chipman, op. cit., 
286. 

10 Smith, op. cit., 437ff., 48 f. 

11 Sullivan, ‘‘Thoughts upon the Political Situa- 
tion,’’ 95. 

12 Webster, ‘‘Sketches,’’ 30, 34. 

13 Webster, ‘‘Essays’’ (1788), 61. 
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study should be made of ‘‘ political arith- 
metick.’’!* 

Though all views expressed were in favor 
of a system of education that would serve 
to promote homogeneity, patriotism and 
national welfare, they were generally quite 
divergent from most conceptions and prac- 
tices that are advanced to-day with respect 
to patriotic national education. Even 
Rush, whom some might regard as a 
great indoctrinator of prejudices, and who 
believed in making men ‘‘republican 
machines,’’ in whom ‘‘a supreme regard to 
their country’’ should be paramount, warns 
distinctly that this is to be accomplished 
through a rational understanding of liberty, 
and that ‘‘government, like all other 
sciences, is of a progressive nature.’’!® 
Moreover, a scientific attitude in education 
rather than unthinking acceptance should 
be the rule. To this end, he stressed the 
need for a study of the ‘‘history of the 
ancient republics, and the progress of 
liberty and tyranny in the different states 
of Europe.’’?® 

Du Pont de Nemours recommended edu- 
cation for life in a free society through the 
regular employment of self-government in 
schools, where pupils would learn ‘‘to exer- 
cise some authority themselves,’’ thus train- 
ing their judgment, accustoming them to 
reason and forming their character. ‘‘To 
consult the children on all matters on which 
they have an opinion seems to me to be so 
good a way to form their judgment, to ac- 
custom them to decide for themselves and to 
reason, to give them character, that I would 
not hesitate to allow them to vote on all 
matters .. . even for the distribution of 
prizes.’’?" 

Sullivan, equally nationalistic in regard 
to his educational purpose, points out, how- 

14 ‘Thoughts upon the Political Situation,’’ 154. 

15 Rush, ‘‘ Essays, Literary, Moral & Philosoph- 
ical’? (1798), 12 and 14. 


16 Ibid., 17. 
17 ‘*National Education in the United States,’’ 


47. 
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ever, that only a unique development of 
eritical public opinion through education 
will serve the new society well. ‘‘ Passive 
obedience’’ is quite proper under despotic 
government, but can not minister to the 
welfare of the democratic state."* Smith 
declares that if education is to serve our 
national ends it must be marked by a 
‘*spirit of research,’’ such a firm ‘‘attach- 
ment to science’’ as to be ineradicable in 
subsequent life, and a definite effort to wean 
ourselves from the habit of ‘‘conviction 
without proof.’’’® 

It required courage to carry through a 
political revolution. To have effected an 
educational revolt against past traditions in 
thinking, and to have put this into prac- 
tice, would have required even greater cour- 
age, a profound understanding of educa- 
tional philosophy on the part of a larger 
number of leaders; and at least as great a 
devotion to the task of educational reform 
as to immediate political problems. The 
vigor of tone, and occasional ironic bitter- 
ness, in many of the then current pamphlets 
on education, is sharpened no doubt by a 
realization of the fact that educational 
changes had not kept pace with political 
progress. Most men had fallen into the 
error of thinking the revolution completed, 
when, in a profound sense, it had just be- 
gun.”° Instead of breaking with foreign 
practices, and thinking for ourselves, we 
were groaning under the ‘‘tyranny of 
opinion’”’ and a blind adherence to ‘‘trans- 
atlantic policy.’’** Webster regrets as the 
greatest solecism in our society that ‘‘The 
Constitutions are republican, and the laws 
of education are monarchical’’ ;?* and that, 
having made a successful heroic revolution, 
Americans should depend on Europe for 


18 Sullivan, ‘‘A Review of the Causes and Prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution,’’ 22. 

19 Op. cit., 43, 48 f. 

20 Webster, ‘‘Essays’’ (1787), 84. 

21 Tbid., 91 f.; Coram, op. cit., 88 f. 

22 ¢«Essays’’ (1790), 24. 
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*‘men and books to teach their children 
ABC.’”8 

From a backward glance at the plans of 
these men who were so profoundly con- 
cerned for the preservation of liberal 
democracy, we may fairly conclude that 
they were inclined to regard education in 
‘*political arithmetick’’ as equal in impor- 
tance to the Revolution itself and the prac- 
tical task of setting up a new government. 
By whatever name they called it, the char- 
acter of education, suited to the new politi- 
eal system, must be determined in accord 
with these fundamental principles: (1) 
equality of opportunity; (2) freedom for 
eritical inquiry into past and present con- 
ditions of human society; (3) recognition 
of the inevitability of change, and the pos- 
sibility of directing social change by intel- 
ligence, instead of blind adherence to the 
notion of fixity and perpetuity of human 
institutions ; and (4) through the foregoing, 
to promote the development of a critically 
minded, intelligently informed, patriotic 
nationalism. 

Their dreams with respect to this critical 
education of citizens did not come true. 
Aristocratic elements of pre-revolutionary 
days would stay the tide of revolution and 
make it safe for themselves; sentiment for 
monarchy threatened the life of the new 
republic on one hand; and, on the other, 
fear of disintegration and anarchy gripped 
at length even the minds of those who had 
dared to dream. Revolutionists in power 
tend to become conservative; old men are 
apt to lose the fire and vision of youth. 
They say they have become wiser. 

The Constitution made no provision for 
education; powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the states, 
were left to the jurisdiction of the latter by 
the tenth amendment. Promotion of educa- 
tion by the states was for a long time lame. 
Faith, indeed, was often expressed in a 
‘‘diffusion of knowledge’’ as a guarantee 


23 ‘*On Education of the Youth,’’ 31. 
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of the safety of republican principles; but, 
judged with respect to their progress in 
pursuit of a knowledge of ‘‘political arith- 
metick’’ and the development of a critically 
minded, adequately informed citizenry, the 
states must be regarded as_ seriously 
retarded pupils. 


IV 


There is much that glitters in the sesqui- 
centennial history of post-revolutionary 
America; and there is much that is pure 
gold. Legalists might labor increasingly 
to show that there was no ‘‘natural right,”’ 
but the scope of the rights of men was 
actually being extended through its exer- 
cise. Equality was a mere word at the 
Revolution; but property qualification at 
length gave way to manhood suffrage. 
Negroes and white women, excluded in the 
days of the Revolution from political privi- 
leges, came, at last, after a long struggle, 
to possess them. Workers had toiled for a 
pittance from ‘‘break of night till candle 
light,’’ and women had dutifully paid their 
earnings to their lords and masters; but, 
standing upon the principles of natural 
right, liberty and equality, both have been 
progressively winning the struggle for bet- 
ter wages, shorter days, equalization of 
remuneration to women when they do the 
same work as men, the right to do it if they 
wish to and are able, and the right to their 
own wages. 

Educationally, some progress was made 
in the translation of liberal political prin- 
ciples into reality. Each state in its own 
way, some of them influenced profoundly 
by their colonial traditions, gradually came 
to provide for a tolerable degree of equality 
of educational opportunity, in a system of 
education that rose from elementary schools 
to the state universities. Women gained 
the right to an education equally as good, 
or as bad, as that of men. Negroes gained 
the right to go to school, after Prudence 
Crandall and Bronson Alcott had set Con- 
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necticut and Massachusetts communities by 
the ears by their hardiness in proposing to 
educate Negro children, and after a war 
had been fought against the South to free 
them, though they still might have difficulty 
in finding a school house. 

Thus, with regard to numerical inclusive- 
ness, American education slowly approxi- 
mated the ideal which political liberalism of 
the eighteenth century had set. Quantita- 
tively, too, with respect to studies, there 
was progress: a vastly increased attention 
to science; a differentiated array of ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ subjects was provided, which, it was 
hoped, would prepare men and women for 
success in this or that domain; and a hetero- 
geneous mass of studies, under such desig- 
nations as ancient history, modern history, 
United States history, English history, gen- 
eral history, United States Constitution, 
political science, civics and just plain his- 
tory, which grew in volume as the nine- 
teenth century advanced,** tend to show 
that belief in the necessity for some sort of 
‘‘nolitical arithmetick’’ was not dead. 

Qualitatively considered, however, the 
education of the citizen, which had once 
been regarded as equal in importance to 
government itself, lagged far behind. Due, 
no doubt, to many factors, a profound 
reason therefor lay in the lack of a critical 
educational philosophy in harmony with 
our political principles, which would have 
served to light the way to a proper educa- 
tion. Lacking such, there was failure at 
the very source: the education of teachers. 
We fell back upon a faith in mere accumu- 
lation of information, or, if men doubted 
the value of that, as many did, a faith in a 
discipline of faculties or powers. Even 
from the standpoint of mere knowledge, the 
standard of teacher training institutions at 
the best was exceedingly low. W. M. 
French says in ‘‘A Century of Teacher 

24 Mulhern, ‘‘A History of Secondary Education 


in Pennsylvania,’’ 542; Woody, ‘‘A History of 
Women’s Education in the United States,’’ I, 418. 
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Training in New York State,’’** ‘‘To enter 
an early training class or the Albany Nor- 
mal School in 1844, the candidate had 
merely to present himself; he was then in- 
structed in the common branches and given 
a few lectures on school-keeping. Due to 
the demand for teachers, few persons re- 
mained long enough to be graduated. In 
1856, candidates for admission were re- 
quired to sustain a thorough examination 
in the several branches of the elementary 
school, including ‘so much of English gram- 
mar as to be able to analyze and parse any 
ordinary prose sentence.’ For persons defi- 
cient in the entrance subjects, preparatory 
departments were maintained by some of 
the normal schools. In 1890, the state 
superintendent felt constrained to point 
out that ‘no student is desired at a normal 
school who does not read readily and intel- 
ligibly, spell correctly, and write legibly 
and neatly.’ This appears to have been 
typical of the entrance requirement 
throughout the United States. .. .”’ 

With low scholarship there was asso- 
ciated a constantly increasing faith in 
methodology. Everywhere teachers toiled 
at method-mazes the mastery of which 
would enable them to go through the day 
dispensing ‘‘the little learning they had 
gained’’ to those who crept ‘‘like snails 
unwillingly to school.’’ So great was the 
faith in the efficacy of ‘‘methods’’ that some 
even held that a teacher might teach a sub- 
ject that he did not know. That there is 
significance in method of teaching, if cor- 
related with scholarly insight, is true. But 
slavish adherence to ‘‘techniques,’’ faith in 
methodology itself, has justly been called 
‘the besetting sin of pedagogy in the 
United States.’’?¢ 


(To be concluded) 


25 Education, December, 1935, 222. 

26 “*Conclusions and Recommendations, Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies’’ (Serib- 
ner’s, 1934) 69. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CAMPS FOR LONDON SCHOOLS 


WE learn from the London Times that the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council plans to consider a recommendation 
made by the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
that a grant of £100 each should be made to 
three maintained secondary schools and one 
aided secondary school for the supply or main- 
tenance of holiday or school camps. 

It is pointed out while the three-year program 
of the council includes provision for the expan- 
sion of the curriculum in secondary schools 
where modern development renders this desir- 
able, no proposals have so far been put forward. 
The sub-committee is of opinion that the first 
experiment to be made should be the extension 
of the use of school camps in term time. In- 
quiries are being made into the general need for 
the use of such camps, mainly for those London 
pupils who do not participate in a country or 
seaside holiday, and meanwhile the committee 
suggest that financial assistance should be given 
to four secondary schools which have been en- 
deavoring to foster school camps with the aid of 
private funds. The committee reports that: 


The St. Marylebone Grammar School has estab- 
lished a camp at the Old Mill, Forest Green, near 
Leith Hill, Surrey, presented to the school a few 
years ago. The house has been adapted for use 
as classrooms in bad weather, for communal and 
club activities, and for storage purposes. The mill- 
stream has been diverted to form an open-air swim- 
ming bath, which the boys themselves have helped 
to make. During the summer term parties of boys, 
with their masters, go to Forest Green for a week 
at a time and live under canvas. There they carry 
out a school curriculum based on practical out-of- 
door studies. This curriculum has been thoroughly 
prepared and covers practically every subject taken 
in the school. A serious experiment in education 
under ideal country conditions is being conducted 
and we consider that it has already made a valu- 
able contribution to the life and work of the whole 
school. The scheme has been financed from con- 
tributions by parents, staff, pupils and other per- 
sons interested. These contributions have not 
proved adequate for the annual maintenance of the 
camp, and in order to put the scheme on a better 
financial footing an endowment fund has been set 
up. The committee, on January 29, decided that 


the council should accept the trusteeship of the 
camp endowment fund. The scheme needs imme- 
diate financial support, and we suggest that a grant 
of £100 might be made in the current educational 
year without prejudice to the question of similar 
grants in the future. 


It is added that three other schools in con- 
gested areas are anxious to develop part of their 
educational work under country conditions, but 
the limitation of funds has prevented them from 
achieving very much. In recommending that 
these schools should also be assisted, the com- 
mittee says that they propose to formulate con- 
ditions to be observed in administering grants 
so that they shall be used mainly to assist pupils 
unable to pay the full contribution towards the 
expenses of the camp. 


RESULTS OF THE SURVEY OF SOCIAL 
LIFE AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


THE results of a study of nearly a year and a 
half by the Committee for the Survey of Social 
Life of Dartmouth College—twelve of whom 
were fraternity men—show that the majority of 
the committee by a vote of twelve to one, while 
agreeing that the college social clubs have their 
place, nevertheless recommend that the Dart- 
mouth fraternities ultimately sever all relation- 
ships with their national headquarters. 

The committee, of which Professor Russell R. 
Larmon is chairman, was appointed by President 
Ernest M. Hopkins in December, 1934, following 
a petition by one of the non fraternity organiza- 
tions. Undergraduates, faculty and alumni were 
all represented. 

The committee explained its majority report 
in favor of dissolution of the national affiliation, 
despite the student vote from several angles. 
Its two main conclusions follow: 


(1) It seemed probable that the student vote 
favoring the nationals was an emotional one and 
that it could not have been based on a knowledge 
of conditions at all equal to that achieved by the 
committee during a long period of concentrated 
study on this and other questions related to fra- 
ternities. 

(2) If Dartmouth is to build personalities which 
are to be distinguished by honesty and individuality 
it must give full and free play to the development 
of these qualities in social life on its campus. 
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With regard to the social life, the committee 
did not find that the national affiliation had very 
much “if any constructive effect on the chapters 
at Dartmouth” outside of occasional contacts 
with other chapter members in other colleges. 
But the minority report held that the majority 
had failed to recognize the full implications of 
the severing of national connections. 

To the majority proposal that the present na- 
tional fraternities become local social clubs, the 
minority held that these clubs would be without 
houses and without alumni members, and that 
the alumni had made some sacrifices to build the 
houses which now would have to be sold to the 
college. It recommended the retention of the 
existing national affiliations and the appoint- 
ment of a “Fraternity Supervisor” as an officer 
of the college to keep close contact with the 
chapters, alumni corporations and with national 
officers. 


AWARD OF THE PULITZER PRIZES 

THE annual announcement of the Pulitzer 
Prize awards in letters and journalism was made 
at the annual dinner of the alumni of the 
Columbia School of Journalism on May 4. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, read the citations of the winners. 
The awards were: 


For the best play of the current season, ‘‘Idiot’s 
Delight,’’ the anti-war play by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, in which Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt are 
now appearing. 

‘*Honey in the Horn,’’ a first novel by H. L. 
Davis, former cowpuncher, for the best novel of the 
year. This is the story of life in Oregon which 
had previously won the seventh annual $7,500 
Harper prize novel contest. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, professor emeritus of 
history at the University of Chicago, the history 
award for ‘‘ A Constitutional History of the United 
States,’’ which appeared last spring. 

Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the biographical prize for ‘‘The Thought 
and Character of William James.’’ Robert Peter 
Tristram Coffin, the poetry prize for ‘‘Strange 
Holiness, ’’ 

In journalism, Lauren D. Lyman, of The New 
York Times, the prize for his account of the sailing 
of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his family for 
England to take up their residence there. 

The prize for the best foreign or Washington cor- 
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respondence was awarded posthumously to Will 
Barber, of The Chicago Tribune, who died of 
malarial fever in Addis Ababa while covering the 
Italo-Ethiopian War. 

Felix Morley, of The Washington Post, and 
George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, divided the prize for the best 
editorial writing of the year. 

The award annually made ‘‘for the most disin- 
terested and meritorious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper during the year’’ went to 
The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for ‘‘its crusade 
against corruption and misgovernment in the State 
of Iowa.’’ 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 

THE tenth anniversary celebration of the 
American Association for Adult Education will 
be held from Monday, May 18, through Thurs- 
day, May 21, at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
The program will include seven general sessions, 
two business meetings (for members only), 
forty-three section meetings, a luncheon and a 
banquet. To afford an opportunity for an ex- 
change of ideas with educational leaders from 
other countries, a number of those distinguished 
in adult education from Europe and from Can- 
ada have been invited to participate in the meet- 
ings. 

The first business session will be held at 10 
o’clock on Monday morning. Everett D. Mar- 
tin, vice-chairman of the association, will preside 
and an address of welcome will be made by 
John O. Walker, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Adult Education Coun- 
cil. The second business session at 4 P. M. on 
Thursday will be presided over by Dr. James E. 
Russell, chairman of the association. 

There will be two general sessions on Mon- 
day devoted to the philosophy and practise of 
adult education. One, at 2:30 Pp. m., will be 
presided over by Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary 
of the Workers’ Educational Bureau of America. 
At this session, “The British Movement” will 
be diseussed by W. E. Williams, secretary of 
the British Institute of Adult Education; “The 
Canadian Movement,” by W. J. Dunlop, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Edueation; “The Czechoslovakian Movement,” 
by Antonin Obrdlik, of the Masaryk Sociolog- 
ical Society, Czechoslovakia, and “The American 
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Movement,” by John W. Studebaker, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education. The second, at 8:30 
P. M., will be presided over by Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A third session on this subject, 
presided over by Walter A. Jessup, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, will be held at 8:30 P. m. 
on Tuesday. There will also be on Monday a 
general session at 11 A. Mm. entitled “Retrospect 
and Forecast,” presided over by Everett D. 
Martin, vice-chairman of the association. 

On Tuesday, at 2:30 P. M., a general session 
on “The Adult Student’ will be presided over 
by Edward S. Robinson, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Yale University. On Wednesday, at 8: 30 
p. M., “Adult Education and Democracy” will 
be the subject of a general session which will 
be held in the Town Hall, presided over by 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. On Thursday 
a general session at 2:30 Pp. M. will be devoted 
to a panel discussion on “Adult Education and 
Propaganda,” led by Lyman Bryson, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Subjects covered in the sectional meetings, 
each of which will be presided over by a well- 
known leader in the field, include The Relations 
of Adult Education to the Public Schools, Com- 
munity Organization, Churches, Women’s Or- 
ganizations, Negro Education, The Work Camp, 
Libraries, Colleges and Universities, Parent 
Education, Prisons, The Meaning of Adjust- 
ment, Printed Materials, Music, The Demon- 
stration as a Technique, Workers’ Education, 
Rural Education, Religious Associations, Settle- 
ments, Museums, The Foreign Born, Motion 
Pictures and Dramatie Arts. 

Panel discussions are scheduled on The Future 
of Adult Education in the Library, in Univer- 
sities and Colleges, in the Public Sehools, in 
Agencies for Informal Education, in Vocational 
Edueation, in Recreation, in Radio, in Science, 
in Institutional Training of Leaders, in Adult 
Education and in Propaganda. 

A luncheon meeting has been arranged as a 
means of providing for the continued discussion 
of issues opened up in the more formal sessions. 
As an experiment, thirteen “areas of interest,” 
selected more or less at random, have been ap- 
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pointed for consideration at eighteen tables, 
Responsibility for initiating the discussion at 
each table rests with two leaders, but there will 
be no speeches or formal program of any kind. 

A banquet will be held on Thursday evening 
at which the speakers will be: Dr. Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, a former 
president of the association; Mary L. Ely, editor 
of the Journal of Adult Education; William Me- 
Andrew, editor of the Educational Review sec- 
tion of ScHoou AnD Socrery; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Theater Con- 
ference, and John H. Finley, associate editor of 
The New York Times. Arthur E. Bestor, presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Institution, will be toast- 
master. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

Dr. Georce J. Ryan, a member of the New 
York City Board of Education since 1918 and 
president since 1921, has not been reappointed 
by Mayor La Guardia. His place as a member 
of the board has been taken by Mrs. Johanna 
M. Lindlof, who retired in February after thirty- 
five years as a teacher, but has continued as 
president of the Kindergarten-6B Teachers’ 
Association, which she founded and of which 
she has been president for many years. Mrs. 
Lindlof was one of the founders of the Teach- 
ers Union and also of the Teachers Guild, which 
later split off from the union. She is one of 
the consultants of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, a member of the executive committee 
of the Joint Committee, a member of the edu- 
cation committee of the Women’s City Club, 
and a member of the board of trustees of the 
Community Church. She has also been active 
in political affairs, having been a candidate for 
Assemblyman on the Republican-Fusion ticket 
in the Ninth Aldermanic District, Manhattan, 
last fall. At one time she was a candidate for 
borough president of Brooklyn on the Farmer- 
Labor ticket. 

Henry C. Turner, a member of the law firm of 
McDermott and Turner, the first fusion member 
appointed by Mayor La Guardia, has been 
elected by the board to sueceed Dr. Ryan as 
president. Dr. Ryan, on being notified that he 
would not be reappointed, issued the following 
statement : 
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Upon my retirement as member and president of 
the Board of Education, I have but one wish to 
express and that is that the affairs of the de- 
partment may continue to be administered with an 
eye single to the development of character and the 
inculeation of American principles. 

Nothing that was accomplished during my ad- 
ministration would have been possible of accom- 
plishment without the cooperation of the teaching 
and supervisory staff and I thank them from the 
bottom of my heart for what they have done for 
the children of this city. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE IN NEW ORLEANS 

NICHOLAS BavER, superintendent of the New 
Orleans publie schools, announces that the 1937 
convention of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association and 
allied groups will be held in New Orleans from 
February 17 to 25. The organization last met in 
New Orleans in 1885. The 1936 meeting was 
held in St. Louis. 

Mr. Bauer received official notification of the 
acceptance of New Orleans’ invitation in a tele- 
gram from Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent 
of the Denver schools and president of the de- 
partment. 

Principal sessions will be held at the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, but numerous smaller halls will 
be required for approximately forty sectional 
meetings which will be conducted simultaneously. 
A citizens’ committee representing every interest 
in New Orleans will welcome the delegates, and 
superintendents of schools from all Southern 
states will be joint hosts with New Orleans. 

The New Orleans invitation was prepared by 
students of the Francis T. Nicholls school under 
the direction of Miss Violet O’Reilly, principal. 
The colored, hand-lettered document was signed 
by Henry C. Schaumburg, president of the Or- 
leans Parish school board, and Mr. Bauer. Su- 
perimposed upon it were the messages, “All 
Southern state superintendents say come,” and 
“33 Southern city superintendents say we need 
you.” Names of the superintendents were let- 
tered upon the invitation. 


IN HONOR OF DR. FRANK E. 
SPAULDING 
TWENTY-TWO prominent American educators 
have combined to honor Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, 
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the first chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Yale Graduate School. At a dinner 
held in Los Angeles on May 10, Professor Spauld- 
ing was presented with a volume of essays 
written as a testimonial to him by his former 
associates in various parts of the United States. 
The presentation, which came as a surprise to 
Professor Spaulding, was made by Dr. Paul 
Webb, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Los Angeles. An address was also given by 
Professor Osman Hull, of the University of 
Southern California, at Los Angeles. 

The volume, in preparation since Dr. Spauld- 
ing’s retirement in 1935 as Sterling professor 
of education at Yale University, contains a 
preface by Professor Clyde M. Hill, who sue- 
ceeded Professor Spaulding as chairman of the 
department of education. The introduction is 
written by President James Rowland Angell. 
Each of the twenty-two articles discusses the 
progress made in the writer’s field of specializa- 
tion, and the implications of this progress for 
school administration. 

President Angell, in his introduction, describes 
Professor Spaulding as a “peculiarly fine ex- 
ample of the American scholar at his best.” He 
writes: “Professor Spaulding’s conception of 
sound administration as essentially dynamic 
and permeated with forceful and imaginative 
personality has won wide recognition, even 
though it still be true that much administration 
is in the hands of feeble persons dominated by 
sinister interests, political or commercial, as the 
case may be. Yale University is proud to have 
had Professor Spaulding for so many years at 
the head of her department of education and 
is grateful for the distinguished service he 
rendered her.” 

Professor Spaulding went to Yale University 
in 1920, after having served for three years as 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland. He 
served on the Army Educational Commission 
that organized the educational program for 
American soldiers following the World War, is 
the author of several text-books and articles 
dealing with educational policies and adminis- 
tration, and has directed numerous educational 
surveys. He is a graduate of Amherst College, 
which has given him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

Among the contributors to the volume, which 
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is published by the Yale University Press, are 
Henry W. Holmes and Charles S. Thomas, of 
Harvard University; Theodore L. Reller, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; V. A. C. Henmon, 
University of Wisconsin; Willis L. Uhl, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Ambrose L. Suhrie, New 
York University; Samuel M. Brownell, super- 
intendent of schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; 
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Nicholas Moseley, superintendent of schools, 
Meriden, Conn.; William H. Holmes, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; and 
John S. Brubacher, Bessie Lee Gambrill, Clyde 
M. Hill, Mark A. May, J. Warren Tilton, Arnold 
Gesell, Charles T. Loram, Hugh Hartshorne, 
Luther A. Weigle and Roberts Smith, all of 
Yale University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Rev. Dr. Francis J. Furey, who has 
been secretary to Cardinal Dougherty for nearly 
six years, has been appointed president of Im- 
maculata College, Immaculata, Pa. Father 
Furey succeeds the Very Rev. Vincent L. Burns, 
who was recently appointed rector of St. Charles 
Seminary. 

Dr. ArtHUR D. WuHITMAN, who has been act- 
ing dean of the Nassau College-Hofstra Me- 
morial of New York University since it opened 
at Hempstead, L. I., last September, has been 
made dean of the college. 


Wivevur H. Fieck has been elected president 
of Wyoming Seminary, Pennsylvania, to sueceed 
the late Levi L. Sprague. Dr. Fleck taught in 
Hazelton and in private schools in Philadelphia 
before going to Wyoming Seminary in 1911, 
where he has held the position of dean. 

Dr. RupoutF A. CLEMEN has resigned as presi- 
dent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
which office he has held for two years. 


Dr. W. Hamitton Fyre was welcomed as 
principal of the University of Aberdeen at a 
meeting of the senate on April 28. Professor 
J. Hendrick, the senior professor present, pre- 
sided. Dr. Fyfe goes from Queen’s University, 
Canada, to succeed Sir 


Kingston, Ontario, 


reorge Adam Smith. 


THE resignation of Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from the Business Advisory Council was 
announced on May 7 by Daniel C. Roper, Seere- 
tary of Commerce. A resolution was adopted 
by the council expressing “the hope that the limi- 
tations of health that have brought about Dr. 
Compton’s temporary retirement will soon be 


completely removed.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wittiam ApAms Brown, re- 
search professor of applied theology, will retire 
from the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. at the end of the academic year. 
Dr. Brown, who is seventy years old, retires at 
the beginning of his fiftieth year with the semi- 
nary. A farewell dinner was recently tendered 
to him by the faculty. 


ProressoR CHARLES Atwoop Koro, for 
many years chairman of the department of zool- 
ogy at the University of California, will retire at 
the end of the present academic year. On his 
seventieth birthday, October 11, 1935, at a meet- 
ing of his colleagues and students, he was pre- 
sented with a specially dedicated volume of the 
University of California Publications in Zoology, 
of which he has long been an editor. At a spe- 
cial program held in his honer during the eighth 
annual winter meeting of the Western Society of 
Naturalists, six of his former students read 
papers. Fifty-five students have received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy for work under 
his direction. As many of these as could do so 
met at an informal dinner on May 2 to present 
him with a bound volume of manuscripts and 
letters of appreciation. 


Dr. Orto HELLER will retire in June as chair- 
man of the department of German at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Although seventy- 
two years old, he will remain as dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies and professor of 
modern European literature, giving approxi- 
mately half his time to the university. To suc- 
ceed him as head of the department of German, 
the university has appointed Dr. Walter Silz, 
since 1928 assistant professor of German at 
Harvard University. In 1930 Dr. Silz, as Har- 
vard exchange professor, taught at Grinnell, 
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Pomona and Carleton Colleges. During the past 
year he spent six months on sabbatical leave 
traveling and studying in Germany. 


Mempeers of the faculty of the University of 
Colorado who will retire in June include: Dean 
Milo G. Derham, professor of classics, head of 
the department and dean of the summer quarter; 
John A. Hunter, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and head of the department of mechan- 
ical and chemical engineering, and Dr. Severance 
Burrage, associate professor of bacteriology in 
the School of Medicine. Dr. Derham has been a 
member of the faculty for thirty-two years, Pro- 
fessor Hunter for thirty-one years and Dr. Bur- 
rage for fifteen years. 


Dr. JoHN W. Bow er, of Dartmouth College, 
has been made emeritus professor of hygiene and 
physical education. 


Dr. Bernat R. WEIMER, who has been head of 
the department of biology at Bethany College 
since 1921, has been named dean of the faculty. 
He will have charge of matters related to cur- 
riculum and instruction. 


Howarp MumrorD Jones, professor of En- 
glish at the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity to take office at the opening of the aca- 
demic year 1936-37. He was associate professor 
of comparative literature at the University of 
Texas from 1919 to 1925; associate professor 
of English from 1925 to 1927, and professor 
of English literature from 1927 to 1930 at the 
University of North Carolina. He went to 
Michigan in 1930. 


Dr. Steuart H. Britt, of the division of psy- 
chology, Institute of Educational Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship of psy- 
chology at the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. J. W. M. RorHNey, now a research worker 
in the psycho-educational clinic at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been appointed lecturer in education 
at Wellesley College. 


In the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity instructors have been appointed as fol- 
lows: Winifred R. Clarke, Anselne Fortier, 
Josephine Haines, F. Blair Mayne, Walter J. 
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Schwalje and Mary Whitehead. F. R. Wegner 
has been appointed lecturer on education. 


A ust of visiting professors for the 1936 
summer session at the University of California 
at Los Angeles has been announced by Dr. J. 
Harold Williams, acting dean of the session. 
Included are Dr. Richard A. Bolt, Western Re- 
serve University; Dr. David Snedden, recently 
of Teachers College, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School 
of Social Work; Professor Russell Hancock 
Miles, University of Illinois; Dr. David S. 
Muzzey, Columbia University; Dean Chester A. 
Phillips, University of Iowa; Professor Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University; Dean Shirley C. 
Titus, Vanderbilt University; Dr. Josephine C. 
Foster, University of Minnesota; Dr. Elinor Lee 
Beebe, Yale University; Professor Franklin S. 
Fearing, Northwestern University; Professor 
Elnora E. Thomson, University of Oregon, and 
Dr. Thelma E. Porter, of Battle Creek College. 


Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, professor of anthro- 
pology at Harvard University, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists at the recent meeting of the 
society at Yale University. He succeeds Dr. 
Raymond Pearl, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

THE University of St. Andrews will confer in 
June the doctorate of laws on Major F. J. J. 
Ney, executive secretary of the National Council 
of Education, Canada. 


Dr. SreGMUND FREvD, of Vienna, founder of 
psychoanalysis, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
on May 6. 


In presenting Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, with the Gold 
Medal of the National Institute of Social Sei- 
ences at its annual dinner on May 6, Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, said that the award was being given 
to one “distinguished in many and various 
walks of life; as president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which has had its fullest development 
under his administration; second, as a publicist 
having great and uplifting influence upon social 
and governmental affairs; and, finally, as an 
internationalist working diligently through the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
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and in many other ways for the peace of the 
world.” 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given on March 31 
in Binghamton in honor of J. Edward Hurlburt, 
who will retire on August 1 as superintendent 
of schools of the second supervisory district of 
Broome County, New York. It was attended by 
more than 120 teachers and friends. A tribute 
to Superintendent Hurlburt was paid by Dr. 
Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools at 
Binghamton, who was the principal speaker at 
the dinner. Glenn A. Slater, principal of the 
Port Dickinson Junior High School, was toast- 
master and presented on behalf of the teachers 
of the district a sum of money to him. Super- 
intendent Hurlburt has been engaged in educa- 
tional work since 1888. He was elected school 
commissioner in 1899 and became a superinten- 
dent of schools in 1912. 


Proressor W. A. Morris, of the department 
of history of the University of California, has 
been named director of the Program of Research 
of the American Medieval Society, to complete a 
research project originated by the late Professor 
James F. Willard, of the University of Colo- 
rado. The project concerns the compilation of 
three volumes on English institutions as they 
existed between the years 1327 and 1336, or the 
first ten years of the reign of Edward the Third. 
It is expected that it will take two or three years 
to complete the work. 


At the March meeting of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, the Legislative Com- 
mittee, State Senator Harvey L. Thompson and 
Albert I. Prince, made a preliminary report re- 
garding the position to be taken in support of 
education. This committee, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Connecticut State Teachers 
Association and the State Association of Public 
School Superintendents, are holding a series of 
joint meetings to formulate a common policy. 


Dr. SiGisMUND CyBICHOWSKI, professor of 
law at the University of Warsaw and the author 
of the first Polish constitution, is visiting pro- 
fessor this spring at the University of Buffalo, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 


James G. REARDON, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education, addressed the students and 
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faculty of the Massachusetts State College at the 
weekly convocation exercises on May 14. The 
meeting was the occasion of the annual trustee 
convocation at which trustees of the college ap- 
pear on the platform and are introduced to the 
students. 


THE commencement address at Oberlin College 
will be given by Dr. John Erskine, of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City. He will 
speak on “Music in Education.” 


J. G. Umsrattp, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, gave a series 
of four addresses on educational problems as 
guest speaker at the South Dakota Schoolmen’s 
Week at South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
on April 3 and 4. 


Proressor JOHN MacMurray, Grote pro- 
fessor of the philosophy of mind and logic at 
the University of London, as Charles F. Deems 
lecturer in philosophy at New York University, 
delivered, from April 21 to May 5, six lectures 
on “The Philosophy of Psychology.” 


A portrait of the late Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, 
professor of chemistry and provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was formally presented 
to the new Edgar Fahs Smith Junior High 
School in York, Pa., on April 29. The portrait, 
painted by Mrs. Elsa Koenig Nitzsche, depicts 
Dr. Smith conducting chemical experiments in 
his laboratory at the university. 


A BRONZE memorial plaque was unveiled by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on May 3 at the 
Episeopal Church, St. Marks-in-the-Bowery, 
New York City, in memory of two former 
president of Columbia University, the Rev. Dr. 
William Harris and Dr. Nathaniel F. Moore. 
Dr. Harris was president from 1811 to 1829 and 
Dr. Moore from 1842 to 1849. The Rev. Dr. 
William Norman Guthrie, rector of the church, 
delivered an address on “Religion and Educa- 
tion.” 


A BRONZE bust of Simon Newcomb, the as- 
tronomer, by Frederick MacMonnies, the gift of 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, will be un- 
veiled by Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, his 
daughter, in the Hall of Fame of New York 
University on May 28. Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard College Observatory, 
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will make the presentation. A tribute to New- 
comb will be made by Dr. W. W. Campbell, 
director emeritus of Lick Observatory and presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of California. 
There will also be unveiled a bust of William 
Penn, by A. Stirling Calder, given jointly by the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania and its 
Associate Committee of Women, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Welcome Society, 
the Friends’ Historical Association, the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, and by other organizations and indi- 
viduals. The presentation will be made by Dr. 
W. W. Comfort, president, Haverford College, 
and the bust will be unveiled by Philip Penn 
Gaskell Hall, Jr., descendant of Penn. The 
tribute will be made by Governor George H. 
Earle, of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Howarp Les McBarn, dean of the facul- 
ties of political science, philosophy and pure 
science at Columbia University, died on May 7, 
at the age of fifty-five years. 


Dr. HAypEN JOHNSON, chancellor of the Na- 
tional University, Washington, D. C., and dean 
of its law school, died on May 4. He was sixty- 
two years old. 


Epwarp H. Hywnsgs, assistant superintendent 
of the New Orleans public schools, died on May 
3. He was sixty-four years old. 


STEPHEN ARNOLD Dovue.Lass, principal of 
Central High School for fifteen years and asso- 
ciated with St. Louis public schools for thirty- 
six years, died suddenly on May 1, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. 

Dr. JOHN MarsHaLL MacGrecor, professor 
of Greek at the University of London and head 
of the department of Greek at Bedford Women’s 
College, committed suicide on April 8. He was 
fifty-seven years old. 


THE seventh International Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will be held at Tokyo, Japan, in August, 1937. 


Tue fifth International Montessori Congress 
will be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
from August 7 to 17, and will have as its sub- 
ject “The Child’s Place in Society.” Besides 
Dr. Montessori there will be other well-known 
speakers from different countries. A special 
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feature of the congress will be that of a Montes- 
sori community demonstrating the cooperation 
between home, school and society. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the honorable 
secretary, 32 Brooke Street, Holborn, London, 
E.C.1. 


In connection with the sixtieth anniversary 
celebration of the New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, a public meeting was held on May 14 at 
the society’s Meeting House, when the subject 
for discussion was: “Education Faces the 
Future.” The speakers were Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, president of Bennington College; Dean 
Harold E. B. Speight, of Swarthmore College, 
and Dr. V. T. Thayer, educational director of 
the Ethical Culture Schools. Dr. John L. El- 
liott, senior leader of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture, presided. A spring festival, 
ineluding seenes from “Joan of Are” by the 
Fieldston students, was held on May 15. This 
was followed by the dedication of a tablet to 
the memory of the late Felix Adler, founder of 
the Ethical Culture Movement and the Ethical 
Culture Schools. 


Dr. AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, president of 
Mills College; Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, presi- 
dent of Brown University; Rev. John F. O’Hara, 
C.S.C., president of the University of Notre 
Dame; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University, and Dr. Edward C. El- 
liott, president of Purdue University, compose 
the jury which will select the winners in the 
second national essay contest for high-school 
students conducted by the International Business 
Machines Corporation. Approximately 30,000 
high school students throughout the country 
have submitted essays on the subject “How Edu- 
cation Develops the Power to Think.” The na- 
tional prize is a four-year university tuition 
scholarship in a college of the winner’s choice, 
and the authors of the best essay in each state 
will receive inscribed watches. Bronze plaques 
recording the achievements of successful candi- 
dates will be installed in all schools so distin- 
guished. 


AFTER setting aside $190,000 for relatives and 
friends, the bulk of the estate, amounting to two 
and a half million dollars, of the late Addison 
H. Gibson will be set aside “to procure medical 
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aid for impoverished ill persons and to help 
deserving young men to obtain a college educa- 
tion.” A trust fund is to be established to be 
known as the Addison H. Gibson Foundation. 
The trustees are Earl F. Reed and Earl A. Mor- 
ton, Pittsburgh attorneys, and the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh. The will 
reads in part: “I desire and direct that the in- 
come from one half of said trust shall be used as 
my trustees shall see fit to procure medical 
aid or hospital facilities for poor and needy 
persons. It is my primary desire that such 
assistance be given directly to such persons, 
but I do not forbid such trustees from donating 
said income directly to such hospitals or other 
institutions furnishing such aid as they shall 
select and designate.” In regard to the other 
half of the trust he wrote: “I want them (the 
trustees) to make loans to worthy young men 
desiring to obtain a college education. I want 
the loans made to such individuals at a low rate 
of interest, or, if my trustees see fit, without in- 
terest. I realize that such individuals will not 
be able to give security for their loans. It is my 
belief that a great majority of the boys given 
assistance will repay their loans.” 


THE will of the late Marion Flanigon, of Bell- 
flower, Ill., provides for a trust fund of $150,- 
000, the income of which is to be shared by the 
grade and high schools of Bellflower Township. 
The money will be invested in 640 acres of land 
belonging to Bellflower Township which will be 
purchased at $165 an acre. 

THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
appropriated the sum of $35,000 to the Johns 
Hopkins University toward the sustaining fund 
of $750,000, which is being raised to meet the 
deficit. The gift from the Carnegie Corporation 
is contingent on the whole amount being raised. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY will eventually receive 
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the larger part of the estate of Mrs. Frances 
Morgan Miller of Wallingford, which is valued 
at $76,000. It is to be used for the establish- 
ment of scholarships. Stanford University will 
receive $10,000 also for scholarships. 


Tue Commonwealth Fund has allotted $24,000 
to the Child Welfare League of America to 
finance a four-year plan for improving medical 
programs of child-caring agencies and institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the observance of the 
centenary of the School of Theology of Boston 
University include a plan to raise the sum of 
$2,000,000. Half of this amount it is expected 
will be used for setting up a permanent endow- 
ment fund for the school and the other half 
for a new building program and for equipment. 


A arrt of a college music set of approximately 
nine hundred records, an electric phonograph, 
record cabinet, special bound scores, and other 
related equipment has been made by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. A room in the university 
library will be set aside where the records will 
be maintained and where interested students may 
hear those records in which they are interested. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the board 
of trustees of the University of Toledo has or- 
dered an investigation of possible radicalism in 
the university. A resolution was adopted “eall- 
ing for the appointment of a special committee 
of board members to investigate all past, pres- 
ent and future efforts of societies and individ- 
uals, branded as or thought to be communistic. 
radical or un-American, and to report regarding 
any effort to infiltrate the university family with 
subversive, seditious or unpatriotie organization, 
thought or literature.” 


DISCUSSION 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 


A TEACHERS’ placement bureau, whether insti- 
tutionally or privately conducted, exists for the 
claimed purpose of bringing qualified teachers 


in contact with employing officials. At the 


present time placement facilities are open to 
teachers through commercial agencies, bureaus 
conducted by college and universities, by state 
teachers associations and state departments of 
public instruction. For the purposes of this 
article the writer will limit his diseussion to those 
problems which are met with in the course of the 
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operation of a placement bureau connected with 
a state college. It is my opinion, however, that 
problems confronting other teacher placement 
agencies are essentially similar. As to the im- 
portance of a placement bureau I offer no brief. 
The assumption, however, will be that such 
bureaus are an essential part of our educational 
system as organized at present. 

One of the major problems in this field ap- 
pears to be that of getting school officers— 
superintendents and members of boards of edu- 
cation—to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the various placement agencies. The 
reasons for this reluctance are numerous, and 
undoubtedly different reasons sway the action of 
different officials. It is doubtless true that many 
of the lay board members in smaller districts 
not employing a principal or superintendent are 
actually unaware that such a bureau exists or, 
if they do know of its existence, fail to realize 
the valuable advice and assistance that may be 
secured from such a bureau. To many of these 
board members, a teacher is still any one with a 
certificate, and one individual will do just as 
well as another. Many superintendents in 
larger systems are, I am afraid, more or less 
distrustful of teacher placement bureaus, espe- 
cially when they are suspicious of competition 
among various colleges in order to place their 
product. That a few bureaus would make use 
of unscrupulous “high pressure” salesmanship 
is probably true, but they are few and far be- 
tween. Most individuals in charge of placement 
bureaus are reasonable beings and realize that 
future placement success depends upon quality 
of product and not quantity. Placement direc- 
tors are, however, human beings and subject to 
error, and it is not quite fair to expect them to 
have a perfect average in prediction of prospec- 
tive teacher success. A superintendent can, 
and should, expect to receive frank and honest 
recommendations. There is no other place that 
a superintendent may receive as complete and 
accurate information concerning an applicant 
than from a well-established placement bureau. 

It is fairly easy to secure the registration of 
most current graduates of a teacher-training 
institution. After initial placement, however, 
it becomes difficult to convince teachers desiring 
advancement to re-register in the placement 
bureau. Some of these teachers, especially 
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those with mediocre records, no doubt justifiably, 
feel that they stand a better chance for advance- 
ment through their own efforts. As a result 
they spend the spring of the year in a continuous 
barrage of application letters, building up the 
belief in the minds of superintendents that there 
is a great oversupply of teachers in the field. 
The above-average and superior teachers desir- 
ing advancement must, however, be encouraged 
to re-register, even if it is necessary for the 
bureau to take the initiative in seeing that this 
re-registration is accomplished. The placement 
bureau must be concerned not only with this 
year’s graduates, but also with those teachers 
already in the field. A year-by-year check must 
be kept on each graduate’s teaching success with 
the idea in mind of keeping on file a complete 
and adequate “promotion file.” 

The tendency of certain communities to em- 
ploy only teachers local to that community raises 
another problem. There are, and probably will 
be for some time yet, good, bad and indifferent 
teachers turned out by teacher-training institu- 
tions. One obligation of a placement bureau is 
to assist the bad and indifferent to not get teach- 
ing positions. However, due to the accident of 
birth, many of these individuals do get positions 
in their home towns. Again, a teacher prepared 
for home economies should probably teach home 
economics. But such a job may not show up, 
so why not, when the third grade teacher in her 
home town is married, let her teach the third 
grade? Chances are she does, with the result 
that most of her preparation is useless, and as a 
third grade teacher she may even be a distinct 
liability. As to the administrative and super- 
visory problems brought about by a preponder- 
ance of local teachers, the school administrator 
is only too well aware. In fairness to the super- 
intendent, however, it must be mentioned that 
many of these local teacher policies are inherited 
or are brought about by uncontrollable factors. 

The married-teacher problem (women, of 
course) is of a somewhat similar nature. It is 
not my intention to enter into any debate on 
whether or not they should have jobs. Other 
things being equal, I see no disadvantage in 
employing married teachers. I have had some 
excellent ones in my school system and am op- 
posed to discrimination on any such basis. 
However, there is a tendency, unethical, of 
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course, but nevertheless true, for married teach- 
ers to accept less money for teaching than an 
unmarried teacher could afford to accept. The 
solution, of course, is simple if a uniform salary 
scale is in operation. 

One of the smaller, but none the less bother- 
some, problems is the difficulty of securing hon- 
est recommendations on prospective teachers or 
teachers in service. Too many individuals asked 
to give recommendations are over-optimistic 
concerning the candidate’s fitness for a position. 
It is undoubtedly human to give an individual 
the benefit of any doubts, but strict honesty in 
the completing of recommendation forms is 
desirable. Emphasizing to the individual mak- 
ing the recommendation the crucial part the 
candidate will play in the training of thirty to 
fifty children usually results in more caution 
and a deeper realization of the part their par- 
ticular recommendation might have in the future 
welfare of these children. And, on the other 
hand, employing officials should not expect per- 
fect individuals; the human race, teachers in- 
eluded, just aren’t built that way. One school 
system with which I was at one time connected 
employed only “superior” teachers when, based 
on the number of new teachers added to the sys- 
tem annually, there just were not that many 
superior teachers available. Teachers are nor- 
mally distributed in ability, and the vast major- 
ity of us are just average mine-run professional 
people doing a good average piece of work. For 
any placement bureau to maintain that its regis- 
trants are mostly “superior” teachers is an 
absurdity, and for school officials to refuse to 
employ teachers of average ability is a mathe- 
matical impossibility. 

The difficulties of securing accurate measure 
of prospective teaching success has stumped 
more educators than those concerned primarily 
with placement. If we are unable at the pres- 
ent time to determine with any degree of objec- 
tivity the degree of excellence of a teacher after 
several years of service, how can we hope to 
accomplish with 100 per cent. efficiency pre- 
teaching prediction? At present, the best indi- 
cations are, I believe, student-teaching records, 
and employing officials and recommending of- 
ficers are coming to use these more and more. 
How any institution without adequate student 
teaching facilities and a competent supervisory 
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staff can hope to train a teacher or to estimate 
a candidate’s prospective teaching success is not 
understandable. It would be as absurd to grad- 
uate a surgeon who could give the definition of 
the word “tonsil” perfectly but had never had 
the opportunity to observe or participate in a 
tonsilectomy. The suggestion many times made 
for a year of cadet teaching in a public school 
system before granting final certification has 
possibilities—the biggest drawback being the 
rather occasional lack of competent supervision 
in many schools where such facilities would be 
available, and the reluctance of public school 
officials to cooperate with the teacher-training 
institutions. 

What should the placement bureau do with 
the commerce or biology major with his 
eighteen hours of education, including not a 
single hour of practice teaching in the elemen- 
tary school, who desires to be recommended for 
a fifth-grade vacancy? Many placements are, 
I fear, more in the nature of “misplacements” 
than this example. Most bureaus, I am sure, 
would not recommend this candidate, but owing 
to loose certification laws in most states, they 
could not prevent him from taking the job. 
One half-way remedy is to insist that every 
graduate whose certificate will allow him to 
teach in an elementary school be required to take 
some practice teaching in this type of school. 
In our own institution to be excused from ele- 
mentary school practice teaching the candidate 
is required to sign a statement to the effect that 
he is not interested in elementary school teach- 
ing and will not make application for such a 
position. This statement then becomes part of 
his credentials to be used when and if necessary. 
Doubtlessly a crude method, but so far it has 
been extremely beneficial. Lack of adequate 
supply and demand studies and many uncon- 
trolled teacher-training institutions contribute 
greatly to the seriousness of this particular 
problem. 

One of my college professors once stated that 
he would place every candidate for teaching for 
at least a year in the “roughest-toughest” rural 
school he could find. Then if this “ordeal of 
fire” were successfully passed, he would be will- 
ing to employ this graduate in his city system. 
In other words, he wanted an “experienced” 
teacher. Many school systems justifiably set up 
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experience requirements, but many times it 
would be to their advantage to take superior or 
above-average inexperienced teachers. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that many teachers work- 
ing in small unsupervised or improperly super- 
vised schools develop teaching habits of such a 
detrimental nature that they are worse rather 
than better as a result of their experience. Any 
way you look at it, it is rather tough on the 
beginning teacher. 

Is the placement bureau responsible for tak- 
ing care of the teacher who plans on teaching a 
few years and then going into one of the more 
“respected” professions? I must admit that I 
am prejudiced and that such individuals irritate 
me. However, for too readily apparent reasons, 
salary and tenure being two of the most impor- 
tant, I ean not help but see their side of the sit- 
uation. So if the records of these individuals 
indicate they will be successful teachers, and 
unfortunately some of them are better prospects 
than our “career” teachers, I believe they should 
be recommended. Some of them will stay in the 
profession. 

It is my own experience that more men are 
beginning to enter the teaching profession and 
that many of these individuals would like to 
teach in the elementary school. To be truthful 
it is hard to get them jobs even at prevailing 
salaries. The principal obstruction is, I be- 
lieve, tradition. Women appear to have prior 
rights in these positions and are loath to give 
them up. 

One bothersome problem perpetually recur- 
ring is that of religious prejudice. I, person- 
ally, seriously doubt that a teacher will be better 
or worse because of her religious affiliation, 
whatever that religion might be. The solution 
of this problem is, however, in the distance, and 
lies in the education of a race of non-bigoted, 
broad-minded and understanding human beings. 
Until that time the situation must be accepted 
and religion taken into consideration in the 
placement of teachers. 

Should a college placement bureau enroll only 
its own graduates? The general policy is, I 
believe, to do so. That this is unfair to certain 
individuals is probably true, especially in states 
where rigid state barriers are established. On 
the other hand, I believe that only through per- 
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sonal knowledge of an individual over a period 
of years can adequate placement be made. The 
only way of acquiring this knowledge is to have 
had that student under your supervision. 
These, then, are a few of the problems in 
teacher placement as seen by one individual. 
Many are unanswered; others are answered by 
opinion. However, the farther I go, the more 
I am convinced that proper teacher placement 
is not so easily accomplished as suggested by one 
of my administrator friends. “Why,” he said, 
“it’s simple; just get the right individual into 


the right place.” 
VauGun C. WALLACE 


STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 


THE COLLEGE NIGHT 


In the March 7 issue of ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Dean Speight, of Swarthmore College, painted 
a sad picture of “The College Night” now held 
in many high schools. I am in hearty accord 
with his objections to “occasions suggestive of 
bazaars in which salesmen, stationed strategi- 
cally, compete for the attention of students. 
Displays of literature and pictures, sometimes 
of movies, ‘hot-box’ sales talks which sometimes 
approach very near to the dividing line between 
advertising and mendacity, attempts to sign up 
students then and there, not to mention competi- 
tive bidding by means of proffered scholarships, 
are not only undignified but give boys and girls 
an entirely wrong conception of their relation- 
ship to the college of their final choice.” 

This presents a most undignified spectacle. 
Unfortunately, there are higher institutions 
which will so demean themselves as to resort 
to this sort of malicious practice. I, too, appeal 
to schoolmen promoting college nights to weed 
out courageously this type of representatives of 
certain colleges who are totally unrepresentative 
of the best college traditions. 

Still, I feel that Dean Speight has left an 
impression that does, at best, secant justice to an 
undertaking which deserves the support of re- 
spectable colleges. If fearing to be tarred by 
the same stick, self-respecting colleges withdraw 
their representatives from these occasions, two 
unfortunate results will follow. First, the field 
will be left wide open to the charlatan. Sec- 
ondly, we will have forfeited our right to protest 
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and our opportunity to cooperate in making, of 
a potentially excellent project, something worth 
while. After all, the faults of operation are 
chargeable to the college representatives and 
not primarily to the schoolmen. It is our respon- 
sibility to stay by until necessary reforms are 
effective. 

There are very definite values inherent in the 
college choosing day (or night) programs. They 
are intended, as I understand, to give opportuni- 
ties, otherwise unavailable, for dissemination of 
information about general college problems and 
particular college opportunities both to college 
prospects and to interested parents. The inter- 
views between college representatives and pros- 
pects and their parents afford excellent oppor- 
tunities better to understand the problems and 
the positions of the prospects. Furthermore, 
these occasions give schoolmen opportunities to 
learn more in detail about individual colleges so 
that they can advise their seniors with greater 
wisdom. Another important by-product is bet- 
ter acquaintance and understanding between 
high school faculties and accredited college rep- 
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resentatives. All these values tend to help to- 
ward the attainment of that much-desired goal 
of better articulation between high school and 
college and an easier transition from one insti- 
tution to another. Finally, this new device for 
educational counseling both stimulates good eol- 
lege material to go on to college who otherwise 
would not have thought of going to college, and 
also forestalls misguided college aspirants from 
entering college only to become disillusioned and 
discouraged after too brief a sojourn to possibly 
do themselves any commensurate good. Had I 
space, I could cite specific instances of both 
types. 

By all means, let us bring to light and seek to 
extirpate the evils apparent in these early stages 
of a comparatively new development. But let 
us also cooperate positively in helping to shape 
this new venture in educational guidance so that 
it may bring to fruition those potential values 
needed alike by the high school, the high-school 
students and clientele and the colleges. 

W. H. Conapon 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADULT EDUCATION IN ST. PAUL 


WHEN the last WPA road has been graded, 
the last CCC tree has fallen and rotted and the 
last PWA bridge has crumbled to dust (in fact, 
when all the “alphabetucak” possibilities have 
been exhausted) the influence of at least one 
government program will carry on. That pro- 
gram is adult education. 

We in St. Paul feel that this is absolutely true. 
We base our belief on the following simple 
observations and principles, which can be used 
along with a host of others to support our con- 
tention. 

Few people do the things they’d like most to 
do. Few people are doing the kind of work they 
are best equipped to do. Consequently few of 
us work up to our capacity. Furthermore, it is 
rapidly becoming a well-established psychologi- 
eal fact that adults learn as quickly and in many 
cases more efficiently than juveniles. Then there 
is this constantly increasing leisure time—both 
enforced and normal. What to do about it? 
Also, the regular schools have not done or were 


unable to do what they were supposed to do for 
us. Most of us found that our real education 
began when we left school! 

For these reasons, nothing seems so certain of 
ultimate suecess—nothing more soundly justifies 
government spending than the great impetus it 
has given to the program of adult education. 

Well, just what will people do when they have 
a chance to learn just what, when and how they 
please—especially when they get it for nothing? 
Here in St. Paul we felt that there was a marvel- 
ous opportunity to find at least a partial answer 
to this question. 

To go back to last year—we began somewhat 
in this fashion—here were two hundred or more 
unemployed teachers, capable of teaching a wide 
variety of subjects. The government had allotted 
enough money under the SERA, so that about 
one fourth of this number could be cared for. 
What to do? St. Paul had no regular adult 
education “set up.” Except for a number of 
privately paid and volunteer teachers in clubs, 
churches and social agencies, there was nothing. 

Here was a chance for some real “grass-roots” 
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education—starting from the very bottom, no 
ties, no obligations, just a minimum of simple 
regulations, such as the “student had to be 16 
years of age or over,” “teachers had to teach a 
minimum of 10 hours per week,’ ete. 

As a first step it was felt that we should work 
through organized groups that had an educa- 
tional or semi-educational program already 
established. So we sent a letter to all organiza- 
tions, clubs (fraternal, social, political, women’s, 
business, ete.), churches, settlement houses, com- 
munity centers, P. T. A.’s; social and welfare 
agencies—about 500 in all. In the letter we told 
them frankly what the situation was, asked for 
their help and offered ours. The greatest re- 
sponse came from social agencies, such as the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., various community 
centers and the P. T. A. groups. All this was 
supplemented, of course, by those organizations 
that had taken advantage of the rather limited 
program offered under the CWA the year before. 

To make a long story short, the response, to 
say the least, was very encouraging. At one 
time there were fifty-five teachers at work. Dur- 
ing the peak month of March there were more 
than 3,000 people enrolled, with an attendance 
of over 16,000, in approximately 350 classes. 

Ninety-six different subjects and activities 
were carried on during the year including almost 
everything from aeronautics “in the sky” to 
gardening “in the earth beneath.” Most popular 
of all subjects was (you couldn’t guess!) that 
most desecrated of school subjects—grammar— 
in our work variously called “Corrective 
English,” “Vocabulary,” “Good Word Usage,” 
ete. 

Some of the most interesting and unusual 
activities carried on were: 


(1) The Arts and Crafts project, where students 
could learn painting, drawing, design, interior deco- 
rating, artistic photography, wood and soap carv- 
ing, metal crafts, pewter work, batik, ete. Since 
good artists are always in need, there was no diffi- 
culty getting the best in the city. 

(2) The vocational guidance laboratory, where 
youngsters who hadn’t yet started and oldsters 
who’d gotten a bad start could get a new start. 

(3) Poetry—writing, criticism, history, biogra- 
phy—unusual because we had the service of a 
nationally recognized poet and it was the only 
place in the state where this subject was offered. 
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(4) Visual Education Laboratory—a place where 
film was developed at a ridiculously low price, 50 
frames to a roll. By collecting an orderly series 
of 50 pictures, designs and graphs, tables or what 
not, and reproducing them on film you have a visual 
lecture to supplement your oral and written work. 
Regular motion pictures, educational in nature, 
with sound attachment, could be secured through 
the courtesy of the St. Paul Institute. Unlimited 
possibilities in this field. 

(5) Journalism. The students here act as prac- 
tical reporters, editors, etc., volunteer their assign- 
ments to cover the activities in adult education. 
An editorial board edits the news and publishes a 
weekly news bulletin primarily for the use of stu- 
dents and teachers. A running account of the 
activities is written up each week for the two 
major and thirteen local papers in the city. 

(6) Radio Series—a series of eight broadcasts, 
called the ‘‘ Adult School of the Air’’ were given 
over a local station. These were organized by the 
radio continuity writing class, a part of the jour- 
nalism project. Student work in drama, poetry, 
speeches and music was presented by students. 

(7) New World Groups. An enterprising Danish 
woman of the city organized these groups among 
the foreign peoples of the community. She has 
transplanted the idea and, to some extent, the plan 
of the famous ‘‘ Volk schules’’ of the Scandinavian 
countries. These groups are preserving the best in 
their culture and tradition and adapting it to the 
American scene, and thereby undoubtedly enriching 
life in this country. 

(8) The International Institute. This organi- 
zation had entire charge of the educational work 
with foreign-born. Eleven of the government teach- 
ers were on their staff, which greatly developed their 
work in literacy, elementary mathematics, history, 
homemaking, passing citizenship examinations, etc. 
A vivid illustration suggests the value of their 
work. A group of Mexicans met in one of the 
homes on the Upper Levee of the Mississippi River. 
In the beginning they studied by the light which 
came from the open ash pit door of the stove. Later 
they brought lamps. Now the local welfare depart- 
ment has provided them with electricity. Civiliza- 
tion moves on! 

This year the program has expanded consider- 
ably, particularly in the vocational fields. There 
are about 450 classes now, and in March the 
attendance ran over 20,000. Almost 100 teachers 
are employed at a security wage far better than 
the pittance they received last year. The visual 
education laboratory has grown so that a mimeo- 
graphing service is now provided for the teach- 
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ers. Here teachers can also make their own 
projectors for illustrative materials. 

Classes in Diesel engineering, a barber project 
and work with speech defectives have been 
added. The instructor in the latter has received 
such public notice that he had a letter of inquiry 
from the island of Trinidad! Not only that but 
his students are so appreciative they organized a 
“Society for Speech Correction,” rented and 
furnished a classroom and have promised to pay 
his wages, if and when, the government with- 
draws. Other classes for the handicapped con- 
sist of lip-reading for the hard of hearing, 
discussion and handicraft for the blind. In 
connection with the former a very interesting 
experiment in voice work is being conducted. 
Using a microphone and individual earphones 
the students learn to pitch their voices properly, 
speak with inflection, emphasis, etc. The teacher 
even has optimistic hopes of developing a chorus 
from the group! 

The police department of the city has organ- 
ized classes in criminal law and public speaking. 
The men are rated on the regular police basis 
of merits and demerits for attendance and excel- 
lence of work. 

Many of the firemen have classes right in their 
own fire stations or come to the Diesel engineer- 
ing elasses, 

This year the object of the dramatic classes 
is to revive the “Little Theater” movement which 
had a tragic ending in St. Paul some years back. 

The adult education department has thrown 
its support behind the People’s Forum, a city- 
wide municipal project to bring to the city the 
best speakers on national, international, state 
and municipal affairs. The forum is entirely 
non-partisan in view-point and _ practice—it 
serves as a “clearing house for ideas.” 

Many organizations which were reluctant to 
join our program are gradually taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Sixty-seven groups 
and organizations are now participating. What 
we'd do without them we don’t know. They’ve 
been unbelievably generous in providing space, 
furnishing light, heat and even supervisory help. 
Administratively our program is probably one 
of the most economical in the country. The 
expense last year averaged slightly more than 
6 cents a class. 

What kind of teachers do we have? As far as 
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qualifications go, last year there were two 
Ph.D.’s; six M.A.’s; twenty-four B.A.’s; eleven 
B.S.’s; fifteen special certificates (art, music, 
etc.). A personnel survey of this year’s staff 
has not yet been made. 

After all, who knows what constitutes the best 
teaching? As a matter of fact, we found that 
the few people who had no previous teaching 
experience but who were competent and experi- 
enced in their special fields proved as capable in 
our opinion as academically trained teachers. 
These teachers must keep a minimum of ten 
students in each of their classes. Is there any 
better test? 

What do the adult “pupils” think of our work? 
Some of their comments are interesting to note. 
“T never had such a good time in my life.” “At 
last I’m doing something I’ve always wanted to 
do.” “I was able to get a good job at the Ford 
Plant after my work in acetylene welding.” 
“Why, sometimes I go to five different classes a 
day—would not miss it for anything!” “Gosh! 
who’d ever have thot that I could’ve learned to 
appreciate music!” And so on they go. 

One word regarding procedure. As was men- 
tioned previously, this is an experiment in “grass 
roots” education; we’re starting clean, right from 
the bottom. The classes belong to the people. 
They get what they want; if they don’t get it 
nothing compels them to stay. The teacher is a 
student along with them, a guide, a helper. 
Essentially it is a cooperative undertaking. 
Education for its own sake—not for artificial 
rewards, honors, degrees. 

At the end of the year we hope to have the 
registration cards of more than 10,000 people 
who attended our classes. We hope to have com- 
ments, criticisms and suggestions from many of 
these people. A curriculum unit for each sub- 
ject taught, worked out by the teacher in col- 
laboration with and approved by the professors 
of Minnesota’s university, will be available in 
our library. 

We don’t say it’s perfect—we say it’s worth 
while, we say it’s justified. It’s worth perfect- 
ing! What is there greater in human values? 

“Education is a life-time process.” 

ARTHUR ARMSTRONG, 
District Educational Director 
St. Pau, MINN. 
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NEW CURRICULUM FOR PRE-MEDICAL 
STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


UNIVERSITY OF PirrspurGH students looking 
toward the study of medicine will be enrolled in 
the regular liberal arts courses rather than in a 
special pre-medical curriculum, beginning next 
fall. This change in policy was recently ap- 
proved by the faculty of the college on the fol- 
lowing grounds. Doctors are potential commu- 
nity leaders. Therefore, they should be men and 
women of broad education. The demands on 
time and energy made by the medical school 
program and by the years of medical practice 
are such that there is little opportunity of gain- 
ing contact with liberal arts fields later, or incen- 
tive for such activity, if the experience is missed 
in the college years. 

Students may enroll as before in a combina- 
tion course, which permits the substitution of a 
“major in medicine,” consisting of one or two 
medical years for the last year or two of college 
work, in eases where entrance to an “A” grade 
medical school is gained after only two or three 
years in college. The bachelor’s degree is then 
awarded while the student is in medical school, 
after he has completed the required amount of 
work. The difference from the former practice 
is that there are no pre-medical block schedules. 
There is ample opportunity to elect courses in 
non-science fields. All pre-medical students 
will be enrolled as freshmen and sophomores in 
the lower division of the college on the same 
basis as other students. If they plan to take 
more than two years of pre-medical work, they 
must apply for admission to the upper division 
in the usual way, and meet the same require- 
ments as regards quality of work that are 
applied to other students. 

In the first two college years, the only subjects 
required for pre-medical purposes are inorganic 
and organic chemistry, and one year each of 
biology and physics. These will meet the mini- 
mum requirements of most medical schools so 
far as science subjects are concerned. In addi- 
tion, students who hope to earn a college degree, 
either after four years in the college or in the 
combination course, should take both English 
composition and English literature, and either 
physical education or military science. All 
other subjects are elective. 

For the third college year, two year-courses 
in science are suggested: analytical chemistry, 
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and one semester each of botany and compara- 
tive anatomy. These subjects are recommended, 
and sometimes required, by schools of medicine. 
It is suggested that all additional courses be 
elected in the fields of the humanities and social 
sciences. 

Pre-medical students taking four years of col- 
lege work are free to choose as major and minor 
fields or as additional elective courses either 
science or non-science subjects. Accordingly, 
they may be graduated with either the A.B. or 
the B.S. degree. The faculty of the University 
of Pittsburgh School of Medicine suggests 
physical chemistry as an elective course for the 
fourth year. 

In its decision the faculty gave strong weight 
to recommendations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, and of the admissions 
committee of the school of medicine of this 
university. 

Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, secretary of the associa- 
tion just named, has studied the success of medi- 
eal students over a period of years. One re- 
port? was for the year 1933-34, when the medi- 
eal schools enrolled 6,650 first-year students 
from 580 arts colleges. Among these students, 
those who had previously earned either A.B. or 
B.S. degrees performed best. The A.B. group, 
which was the largest, had the best record in 
every way. Students with less than four years’ 
college experience, who in most cases had taken 
so-called pre-medical courses, did not perform 
so well. “On the whole,” concluded Dr. Zapffe, 
“one is tempted to say emphatically that the best 
preparation for the study of medicine is the 
pursuit of studies leading to the A.B. degree, 
more culture, less science.” In a more recent 
statement? he is quoted as saying that “Too 
much science and specially arranged courses for 
medical students are not productive of the best 
training.” 

The recommendation emanating from the uni- 
versity school of medicine urged balance, with 
attention to cultural as well as scientifie sub- 
jects. The cultural part of the curriculum, it 
was suggested, should be built around typical 
arts subjects such as English, history, mathe- 
maties, languages and philosophy. The science 


1 Fred C. Zapffe, Journal of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, 10: 1, 17-22, January, 
1935. 

2 Robert L. Kelly, Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, 21: 4, 542, December, 1935. 
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courses, it was urged, should stress fundamental 
principles of pure science and avoid emphasis 
on application. Highly specialized science 
courses were not favored because these are much 
more appropriately taught in the medical cur- 
riculum itself. 
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A more complete statement of the new plan 
of study for pre-medical students will appear in - 
the next issue of the bulletin of the college of 
the university. 

Stanton C. Crawrorp 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


QUOTATIONS 


WHAT DOES CHICAGO DO TO ITS 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS?! 

To speak bluntly, Chicago keeps a firing 
squad, otherwise called a Board of Education, 
for its superintendent of schools, with orders to 
shoot to kill when commanded. Such orders 
have been followed with great regularity and 
efficiency. 

Some months ago I spent several days in the 
old city of Peking and its neighborhood. Among 
the remarkable relics of former magnificence I 
saw a plot of ground known as the Eunuchs’ 
Cemetery. When these unfortunates had served 
their purpose and could no longer be used, they 
were allowed to creep away and die. I could not 
help making a comparison with the Chicago 
superintendency. 

What does Chicago do to its superintendents? 
It emasculates them; throws political and com- 
mercial nets about them, and when they can no 
longer be used, drops them upon the dump heap, 
wilted, broken, humiliated remnants of what 
were once strong, proud, influential characters. 
This indictment is not too strong. Test it by the 
recorded facts. What superintendent has passed 
unmangled through the Chicago machine? 

More than forty years ago George Howland 
buried his troubles and shattered nerves in an 


untimely grave. His successor, Albert G. Lane, 


1 An article by W. H. Campbell, reprinted from 
Chicago’s Schools, the official organ of the Citizens’ 
School Committee, at the suggestion of Superin- 
tendent A. L. Threlkeld, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. The article was written early in 
March, three weeks before the death of William J. 
Bogan, superintendent of the Chicago schools. Mr. 
Campbell went to Chicago in the late nineties. 
After a dozen or more years as principal of a Chi- 
cago school and two years as president of the 
Principals’ Club, he became, under Mrs. Young, 
examiner for the Chicago school system. He served 


in that office with Mr. Shoop, Mr. Chadsey, Mr. 
Mortenson and Mr. McAndrew until his retirement 
in 1926. 


was a successful educator in the prime of life, 
alert, ambitious and far-seeing: a school man 
who had earned his spurs and was recognized as 
an educational leader among school men 
throughout the nation. What happened to him? 
He was badgered and pulled and driven and 
threatened and humiliated until, when he was 
stood up against the wall, he was ready to sink 
into an inferior and almost nominal position, to 
wear out his remaining days trotting about from 
building to building to show how the mighty had 
fallen. 

Then came E. Benjamin Andrews. A great 
man was drafted from the presidency of Brown 
University. He knew no more about public 
schools than a child, but his eminent position and 
political views promised to be helpful to the 
powers then in control. Alas, poor Benjamin! 
In casting their net for a flounder they had 
caught a shark. He refused to be badgered and 
ordered about and run over. He insisted upon 
being recognized as superintendent of schools. 
Before he was completely broken he was put 
upon the chute. The firing squad had met its 
match. He was given months of pay and sent 
away upon a permanent vacation. 

He was followed by E. G. Cooley, and the 
school force thought they had a man who knew 
public schools and was strong and fearless. He 
was, but who can stand against the combination 
of politics and big business, enforced by public 
apathy? Cooley, a crushed and broken man, 
fled to Germany for rest. For months, in spite 
of reiterated reports that he had resigned, the 
good German president of the board assured the 
public that he was merely on Jeave of absence to 
study educational methods in the fatherland, the 
original source of publie education. But he 
came home a physical and spiritual wreck to hide 
himself in an obscure position until his death. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young came to the rescue. 
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She was a woman to the manner born, a Chi- 
eagoan among Chicagoans; educated and trained 
by long experience in the Chicago system; a 
recognized executive; a woman of unusual skill 
and ability. Surely she could survive. But no 
woman in a great public position was ever 
treated more discourteously and brutally than 
she. She was a fighter, but the squad got her: 
forced her out, and her life work was ended 
under a cloud. 

John D. Shoop followed. No superintendent 
was ever inducted into office with greater eclat 
and enthusiasm than Mr. Shoop. The board 
outdid itself in fulsome flattery and baseless 
pledges of loyalty and support. A few months 
showed Mr. Shoop the path marked out for him 
to follow. He was an honest man, but not a 
strong man nor a fighter. He broke under the 
pressure and before his brief term had expired 
he relieved the firing squad by quietly and sud- 
denly dying. 

Then the wise men got together and appointed 
a great and good committee to comb the country 
for the best school superintendent in the United 
States. Out of the deeps Mr. Chadsey, of De- 
troit, rose to the offered bait, and with a hand- 
somely increased salary was installed. But he 
seareely had learned the names of his office sec- 
retaries and the compartments in his desk and 
how to whirl around in his whirligig chair before 
the powers that were, with the help of the police 
and the courts and much noise, ousted the poor 
man. Mr. Chadsey had not been in the machine 
long enough to be broken. He had been humili- 
ated and deceived, but fortunately for him a 
great university recognized his predicament and 
his ability, and by coming to his rescue enabled 
him to continue his career to the end of his life. 

Mr. Mortenson, another Chicagoan, was se- 
lected as the next victim. Chieago never had 
a superintendent who was received with more 
good will and enthusiasm by the teaching force. 
It was thought that sanity had at last appeared 
in official quarters. Peace reigned; the broken 
fragments were gathered up and mended; actual 
progress was made in the schools. But clouds 
soon gathered. Thunder rolled out from city 
offices and from the city press, with threats from 
the courts. Quailing and fearful and discour- 
aged, Mr. Mortenson threw up his hands and 
permitted things to drift until the end of his 


term when he retired under most humiliating 
conditions. 

Another nationwide search produced a man 
from New York, Mr. William McAndrew, one 
of the most versatile school men in the whole 
country. He entered upon his work with a world 
of enthusiasm and assurance. He was asked by 
one of his associates if he had made his will and 
prepared for execution. He laughed and said 
that he was sure of the support of the board and 
had been assured of reelection so that he might 
serve two terms and so carry out the policies 
outlined. His friend remarked, “Poor guy! He 
is about to take his final degree in educational 
methods.” And so it was. He was given 
searcely time to survey his new field when the 
assault began. McAndrew was a fighter, and 
knowing his rights under the law was not afraid 
to maintain them. The result was inevitable. 
He was trampled upon, over-ridden and insulted. 
In spite of the law made to protect superinten- 
dents, charges were trumped up against him and 
long before his first term was up he was sus- 
pended after one of the most absurd and 
ridiculous “trials” on record since the days of 
Horace Mann. Neither the law nor the facts 
could protect him. He would not sign on the 
dotted line and so must needs go. He survived 
the ordeal because he was a born fighter, but 
he is not superintending schools. 

And then came Mr. Bogan, another Chicago 
product. No need to tell what has been done to 
him. Wonderful to relate, he achieved a second 
term. Its history is familiar to those who read 
Chicago’s Schools. Mr. Bogan is in the service 
of the board at this writing, but we understand 
that he has been worked along as far as the 
hospital, and if he survives he will be up for 
execution next June. 

What has Chicago done to its superinten- 
dents? Sean the record for answer. The great 
public for whose children the schools are run 
has stood supinely by while legislative enact- 
ments, board rules and long-established customs 
have been ruthlessly disregarded as political and 
big business whips have lashed the helpless vic- 
tims who were led by skilful baiting into their 
trap. It is quite safe to say that during the past 
forty years not more than one third of the super- 
intendent’s time has been devoted to the real 
business of his office. The rest of it has been 
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frittered away in an attempt to defend his posi- 
tion against the pull and push of his tormentors. 

It may be asked how it happens that in spite 
of the record outlined here the Chicago schools 
have maintained a relatively high standard. The 
answer is to be found in the teaching profession 
itself, where the devotion to ideal standards of 
accomplishment continues in spite of increas- 
ingly discouraging conditions for work. Chi- 
eago has been fortunate in having a corps of 
principals much above the average. They have 
been able to hold their schools to creditable ac- 
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complishment in spite of outside friction ang 
interference. The schools of Chicago would run 
a long time and do excellent work if there were 
no superintendent at all, if only the teachers 
were given equipment and materials with which 
to work in peaceful surroundings. But if pres. 
ent tendencies continue, the question at the be- 
ginning of this article will have to be extended 
until instead of asking, “What does Chicago do 
to its superintendents?” we shall ask, “What 
does Chicago do to its teachers?” God knows. 
The city seems to sleep. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PORTLAND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

ARRANGEMENTS for the seventy-fourth annual 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, to be held at Portland, Oregon, from June 
28 to July 2, are given as follows in the pre- 
liminary program which has just been issued: 


SuNDAY, JUNE 28, 5: 00 p. M.—Vesper Service. 

‘*Strengthening Our Hands for the Great Work’?’: 
Bruce Baxter, president, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 8: 00 P. M. 


Concert—Portland Symphony Orchestra, 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
MonpDAY, JUNE 29, 9:30 A. 
perspective. 

The Northwest Greets You. 

Presentation of platform guests. 

Addresses: Mary Ralls, president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Agnes Samuelson, presi- 
dent, NEA; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education; 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA. 


M.—Gaining a new 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP DINNER 
Monpay, JUNE 29, 5:30 P. M. 
Eighth life membership dinner—Speaker, J. W. 


Studebaker, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
Music by Hawaiian delegation. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
MonpAy, JUNE 29, 8:00 Pp. M.—Integrating edu- 
cation and democracy. 





Democracy’s Demands upon Education: J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Education’s Demands upon Democracy: A. J. 
Stoddard, chairman, Educational Policies Com- 
mission; vice-president, Department of Super- 
intendence. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 9: 30 A. M.— Building a stronger 
foundation. 


Section A—Implementing the ‘‘Children’s Char- 
ter’’—Nezt steps. 


For the Home: Effie I. Raitt, president, Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association. 

For the School: A. L. Threlkeld, president, De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

For the Church: Levi T. Pennington, president, 
Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon. 

For the Community: Norman F. Coleman, pro- 
fessor of English, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Section B—Speeding educational equality. 


For Children in Rural Areas: Anna Swenson, 
State Department of Education, Minnesota. 
For Children with Special Needs: Elise Martens, 
senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children, U. 8. Office of Education. 

For Children of All Races: Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools, Atlanta. 

Next steps: Howard A. Dawson, NEA director 
of rural service. 


Section C—Advancing teacher welfare. 


Tenure: Donald DuShane, chairman, NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure. 
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Retirement: M. Emma Brooks, chairman, NEA 
Committee on Retirement. 

Freedom in Teaching: Emily Tarbell, chairman, 
Committee on Academic Freedom, Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

Equal Opportunity: Gertrude Mallory, chairman, 
NEA Committee on Equal Opportunity. 

Adequate Compensation: M. J. Clarke, president, 
Nevada Edueational Association. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 8: 00 P.M.—Conserving Ameri- 
can youth. 
Youth’s Appeal: Willie Lawson, secretary, Ar- 
kansas Education Association. 
America’s Answer: Robert G. Sproul, president, 
University of California. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 9:30 A.M.—Improving the 
program. 
Section A—Developing discrimination in the use 
of new tools. 


Movies. 
Radio: A. G. Crane, president, University of 
Wyoming. 


Children’s Literature. 

Section B—Meeting new needs on elementary level. 
Section C—Meeting new issues on secondary level— 
Forum. 

Participants—Payne Templeton, principal, Flat- 
head County High School, Kalispell, Montana; 
Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington; Albert M. Shaw, west- 
ern regional director, Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Edward O. Sisson, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon; Mary B. McAndrew, 
president, Pennsylvania State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, superintendent of schools, Carbondale. 


SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 8:00 P.mM.—Conquering new 

frontiers. 

Announcement of Tokio conference of World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

Pioneering in the Physical Realm. 

Pioneering in Human Advancement: Rev. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor, Christ Church, New York, 
Ni. ¥. 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 


TuurspAy, JuLy 2, 9: 30 a.M.—Strengthening the 
relationship between school and community. 
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Section A—Coordinating the forces for child safety. 


Responsibility of the Schools for Child Safety: 
Worth McClure, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 

New Developments in Safety Education. 

Interest on the Part of Other Agencies: Marian 
L. Telford, educational division, National 
Safety Council. 

Next Steps in Coordinating the Forces. 


Section B—Utilizing lay cooperation. 

In Creating Understanding: Frank Miles, editor, 
Iowa Legionnaire, representing the American 
Legion. 

In Securing Support: William McKenzie, mem- 
ber, Board of Education, Portland, Oregon. 
In Keeping Children Uppermost: Mrs. William 
Kletzer, president, Oregon State Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, Portland. 

In Moving Forward: Walter Cocking, state com- 

missioner of education, Tennessee. 


Section C—Broadening community horizons. 


The Oxford Conference as an Adventure in World 
Friendship: Uel W. Lamkin, secretary-general, 
World Federation of Education Associations. 

Glimpses of the Far East. 

Cultural Contributions to America: 
sen, San Francisco State College. 

Public Opinion and Peace: H. M. Woodward, 
president, Utah Education Association, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


Elias Aren- 


EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 8: 00 p.M.—Evaluating national 

issues. 

Presentation of political platforms— 
For the Democratic Party 
For the Republican Party 
For the Socialist Party 

Supplementary statements. 
be allowed five minutes. 

Introduction of new president of the National 
Education Association. 


Each speaker will 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 9: 30 a.M.—First Business Ses- 
sion. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Report of Committee on Bylaws and Rules: Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, principal, Franklin School, 
Richmond, Va., chairman. 

Adoption of Order of Business. 

Minutes of Denver Meeting. 
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Report of Committee on Amending Charter: R. 
T. Shaw, Northeast High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman. 

Amendments to Bylaws. 

Nomination of Officers. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 9: 30 a.m.—Second Business 
Session, at which reports of the following com- 
mittees will be presented. 


Committee of Seven on Reorganization of the 
NEA: E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Tex., chairman. 

Committee on Social-Economic Goals: Fred J. 
Kelly, chief, division of higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, chairman. 

Legislative Commission: Sidney B. Hall, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Virginia, 
chairman. 

Committee on Academic Freedom: Henry Lester 
Smith, dean, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman. 

Outstanding membership records in NEA: Agnes 
Samuelson, president. 

Committee on Tenure: Donald DuShane, superin- 
tendent of schools, Columbus, Indiana, chair- 
man, 
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Committee on Horace Mann Centennial Celebra. 
tion: Payson Smith, educational consultant, 
American Council on Education, chairman, 

Committee on Equal Opportunity: Gertrude Maj. 
lory, San Gabriel, California, chairman. 

Committee on Higher Education: A. G, Crane, 
chairman. 

Report of Executive Secretary. 


THURSDAY, JULY 2, 9:30 A.M.—Third Business 
Session. 

Committee on Retirement Allowances: M. Emma 
Brookes, principal, Miles-Cranwood Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman. 

Educational Policies Commission: A. J. Stoddard, 
chairman. 

Committee on Necrology: H. V. Tempel, princi- 
pal, Henry Clay High School, Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, chairman. 

Committee on Resolutions: Amy Hinrichs, prin- 
cipal, Audubon School, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, chairman. 

Reports of Other Committees by Board of Diree- 
tors. 

Reports of Treasurer, Audit Committee, Board 
of Trustees, Budget Committee. 


REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of a gift of securities 
having a present market value of more than one 
million dollars by former United States Senator 
and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim to enable the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation “to 
realize in larger measure the object of its crea- 
tion.” With this third donation by Senator and 
Mrs. Guggenheim the capital fund of the foun- 
dation, wholly given by them, now stands at 
more than $6,000,000. The foundation is a 
memorial to a son of the founders, John Simon 
Guggenheim, who died on April 26, 1922. All 
the foundation’s income is devoted to providing 
opportunities for men and women of high ability 
to further their work, and the assistance is avail- 
able, within the limits of the foundation’s in- 
come, to scholars working in any field of knowl- 
edge and to artists working in any branch of the 
arts, including poets, novelists, essayists, seulp- 
tors, painters, etchers, composers of music and 
others. 

In making this donation Senator and Mrs. 


Guggenheim conveyed to the board of trustees of 
the foundation their “deep satisfaction with the 
truly notable results” which have been realized 
by the foundation in the eleven years since its 
establishment. 

The trustees, in addition to Senator and Mrs. 
Simon Guggenheim, are Francis H. Browneil, 
Carrol] A. Wilson, Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. 
Straus and Charles Earl. 

Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim’s first donation 
to the foundation was made in 1925, and four 
years later, in 1929, they increased the founda- 
tion’s endowment to permit the establishment of 
Latin-American exchange fellowships. Senator 
Guggenheim’s letter to the trustees, written upon 
the occasion of making this new endowment, is 
in part as follows: 


In following the course of the foundation during 
the intervening years, we have observed with deep 
satisfaction the truly notable results which even in 
so short a period have been realized by a faithful 
adherence to the basic purpose announced in the 
charter, of promoting ‘‘the advancement and dif- 
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fusion of knowledge and understanding and the 
appreciation of beauty, by aiding without distinc- 
tion on account of race, color or creed, scholars, 
scientists and artists of either sex in the prosecu- 
tion of their labors.’’ We have watched with 
growing interest the undertakings of the fellows of 
the foundation in their chosen fields, and have re- 
joiced in their suecesses and achievements. Those 
achievements, and the manner in which they have 
been acclaimed, would seem already to have proved 
the essential worth and soundness of the plan 
adopted. Two things, however, have convinced us 
of the intrinsic value of the foundation and of its 
worthiness to endure; first, the number and quality 
of those who apply to it for aid, and the variety 
and importance of the projects to which they devote 
their talents; and, second, the endorsement of the 
aims of the foundation evidenced by the willing- 
ness with which men and women of the highest dis- 
tinction among the representatives of learning, art 
and letters have served on its advisory board and 
on its committees of selection, freely giving of their 


time and thought whatever was required. 
These considerations have moved us to make a 
third donation to the John Simon Guggenheim 


Memorial Foundation in furtherance of its purpose. 
This we now do in the hope that the foundation will 
thereby be enabled in the future to accomplish 
greater good to greater numbers, and so realize in 
larger measure the object of its creation. 


In aceordance with the founders’ purpose, the 
assistance of the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation is given to scholars and 
artists in the form of fellowships. The funds 
granted each fellow are designed to be adequate 
to his needs for the period of the fellowship. 
The fellowships are granted for varying periods, 
long or short, depending upon the necessities of 
the work which the fellows have in hand. Men 
and women, married or unmarried, without dis- 
tinction of race, color or creed, are eligible on 
equal terms. The fellowships are available for 
work to be carried on anywhere in the world. 
Under one of the fellowship plans of the foun- 
dation, grants are made to citizens and perma- 
nent residents of the United States; under an- 
other plan grants are made to the citizens of 
several Latin-American countries. 

In its first eleven years the foundation has 
made 688 fellowship grants, carrying appropri- 
ations of more than $1,400,000. Of these 688 
grants, 48 were made to citizens of Argentina, 
Chile, Cuba, Mexico and to Puerto Ricans, on 
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the Latin-American fellowship program of the 
foundation. The remaining 640 grants include 
115 renewals of fellowships and were made to 
525 persons. The committees of selection of the 
foundation have considered 9,584 applications. 

Upon the occasion of the announcement of this 
further gift by Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, 
the foundation released the following statement 
concerning the operation of its fellowship plans: 


Senator Guggenheim, in his original letter of gift, 
stated that it was Mrs. Guggenheim’s and his pur- 
pose, through the agency of the foundation, to add 
to the ‘‘educational, literary, artistic and scientific 
power of this country.’’ Believing that only 
through the best talents of the country can such 
a result be accomplished, the foundation in grant- 
ing its fellowships has its eye solely upon merit, 
evidenced by quality of accomplishment. In each 
case before the foundation, the committee of selee- 
tion and their advisers, on the basis of the quality 
of the applicant’s past work, attempt to make a 
judgment about the quality of his future accom- 
plishment. For the foundation, nothing else 
matters. 

The degree of the candidate’s financial need does 
not enter into the judgment whether or not the 
foundation shall assist him. Only when the com- 
mittee of selection comes to fix the size of the 
stipend granted the person appointed to a fellow- 
ship is his financial need considered; and then that 
factor is dealt with on the basis that to those who 
have more the foundation gives less and to those 
who have less the foundation gives more money. 

No allotment of fellowships by fields of work is 
made. The foundation is no more, and no less, 
interested in assisting a physicist to do first-rate 
research into the quantum theory than in assisting 
a composer to write a fine symphony. The founda- 
tion is interested primarily in persons, whatever 
their field, who are going to accomplish fine things— 
who give promise, in Senator Guggenheim’s words, 
of adding to the ‘‘scholarly and artistic power’’ of 
this country and of Latin America. The founda- 
tion believes, and acts on this basis, that it can 
best add to the ‘‘ power’’ to which Senator Guggen- 
heim refers by making grants to the ablest persons 
regardless of field of work. 

When a fellowship has been granted the fellow 
is given complete freedom to do his work. He is 
not required to make reports to the foundation and 
there are no strings tied to the money granted him. 
What he does depends upon himself alone: his facts 
and his conclusions, his ideas and his points of view, 
are his and remain his. The foundation has given 
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him funds to do his work, and it means literally 
what is said in its announcements, that the Guggen- 
heim fellowships are tenable ‘‘ under the freest pos- 
sible conditions. ’’ 

Since 1925, the foundation has been informed of 
2,683 books and articles published by the fellows on 
the subjects of their studies as fellows. Musical 
works written by fellows have received 709 per- 
formances in this country and abroad. One fellow, 
since his return from his fellowship, has received 
the Nobel prize in physics, one the Langmuir prize 
in chemistry, and five have received Pulitzer prizes. 

The fellows are appointed solely on the basis of 
the quality of their accomplishments past and pros- 
pective, with no thought of distributing fellowships 
by fields of work, by colleges or universities, ac- 
cording to geographical considerations or with re- 
gard to any other extraneous factors. Yet after 
eleven years of granting fellowships, it may be 
of interest to classify and to view the distribution. 

The foundation has granted fellowships to more 
than twice as many persons to assist research as to 
assist creative work in the arts. Three hundred and 
sixty scholars have received research fellowships, 
while the number granted to workers in various 
fields of the fine arts is 165. More fellowships have 
been granted to assist research in the biological 
sciences, including medicine, than in any other field 
(see Table A). 

Sixty-eight women have received fellowships, or 
thirteen per cent. of the total, while applications 
received from women have been 23.7 per cent. of 
the total number of applications received. Thirty- 
six women engaged in research have received fellow- 
ships and thirty-two received fellowships to assist 
creative work in the arts. The corresponding 
classifications of fellowships granted to men are 
324 for research and 133 for creative work in the 
arts. 

Of the fellows appointed from the United States, 
the youngest at the date of his appointment was 22 
years old, the oldest 65. The average age was 34.9 
years. 

Classified according to place of birth, and con- 
sidering only fellows born in the United States, it 
is shown that 213 fellows were born in rural areas— 
that is, on farms or in villages of less than 5,000 
population—and that 215 were born in centers of 
more than 5,000 population. Further classification 
by place of birth bears out a generalization made 
by Dr. Dumas Malone, editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography,’’ that ‘‘It seems probable 
that with few exceptions newborn babes of superior 
natural ability are distributed throughout this 
country approximately as other people are, though 
opportunities still vary and later stimuli are in- 
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TABLE A 








FELLOWSHIP APPOINTMENTS ACCORDING TO 
FIELDS OF WoRK 





For Research 


Mathematics ......-e+eeee rertie er ee 12 
ABSTFONOMY ..ccccccccccscccccccvccvcccecens 4 
DERGMOS 06.6 csincts Cases tideedetebecoae 28 
Physical chemistry ......eecseccceeccescenes 19 
Chemistry ....-sccseee ete e eens OP ee Cree 10 
Biology, including medicine .............+.... 53 
Psychology ...-cecescesccccvevccsscssveeees 5 
ANthropOlOgy ..-cccrceccccccccccccccesveces 5 
Engineering ...ccccccccccccccccesccovcceces 3 
Barth sciences .....-ccccccccccscccccccceves 5 
MOOR GRMEE 0.5.5.6 as cu aeen dss ccveesine eek CN es 18 
SBOCHOIORY 2 nc cc cccccseccosesessccscescesocces 4 
POMUCICAL SCIENCE 2.06 ccc ccccccvesecncestesee 6 
History of education .....cccccecvcscscccccece . 
PEMIGRODOY 5 &.6:0:90.0:4.55 os nd dne Spee eRea eas 12 
History of development of ideas .............. 8 
History of religionS ......cccsscvccccccscens 9 
Classies and classical archeology ............. 15 
Near Eastern art and archeology ............ 4 
MEOGIACA) GUBGIOS occ ciccivinasesnsasescancave 12 
Modern European history .....-c.seccsccccees 26 
MIRGMINGR DAGUGED 6.0.60 s te sc cte case eawens 13 
Oriental history and economics ...........+... 6 
Latin American BIStOry ...cccccvecvvevoccsnes 7 
ARETAREAG TUCOTROIOS a ao. 6:4.6:4:5'00t 00a 6S Re OSH Os 6 
Romance languages and literature ............ 16 
pe rie ee oe aie ee ee y > 
Biographies of Knglish authors ............... 6 
ASSTICRM THCBTAURLO oo esccvecccsesevces cece 9 
ROROETE SO MEUN soc ccccwesccewueeeoursan 7 
MAINED ARR GIMENO 5c, 6.0: 00-90-46 0k a 0 niOlaca wma aed 4 
BAISCOTy OF GYCUIUBOUING 6 .oc ccccicceeecvescetes 3 

Total number of research fellows ........ 360 


For Creative Work in the Arts 
Creative writing : 


co Arr Nes gard ay ee teres ee 21 
rr Co EC eer er 8 
ED i b1056-:000 4:9 ane bas me area ele mee a Pane 20 
RLINCOLy GMA THOCTODOY 6c kc ccccckiweesvens 10 
ROMNMMRMOE 5 6:bnavain 44-404, <0ainaiovas Ga die aarcketet peat 6 
EUMAIY (COMMIONICIOM «6c cccicccneoeceaeseduces 24 
RMNRINES su:':uinre.04e le dip aidtacain Wises cereus wlan ene 37 
AS SSE Ray nee eer HD ta 82 17 
Mtening and MthOgrapny oc ikcscaccleccseccen 12 
SUR OGMc: a.crs-6:4 ate re acca arsipi b) acntp-wie, Seaseecie ee 2 
Arts of the theater including dance ........... 8 
Total number of fellows in the arts ...... 165 
MSERDO TOURE iiss Socerccmaisieniie te IOP eae 525 





ealeulable.’’ Similarly, with but slight variations, 
the number of Guggenheim fellows born in the 
various states is directly proportional to the popu- 
lation of the states at the date of their births. 
However, Minnesota in seventh place as the natal 
state of Guggenheim fellows was nineteenth among 
the states in population in 1900; and Connecticut, 
twenty-ninth in population among the states in 
1900, is eighth as the birthplace of Guggenheim 
fellows. Iowa, tenth in the census of 1900, is in 
sixth place on the list of fellows’ states of origin. 

Four hundred and twenty-eight fellows out of a 
total of 525 were native-born citizens of the United 
States and five were born abroad of American 
parents. The other 92 fellows came to the United 
States as immigrants. They constitute 17.5 per 
cent. of all fellows and it may be noted that, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, 13.7 per cent. of 
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all the population of the United States were for- 
eign born. z 

Dr. Dumas Malone, based on his studies of names 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’’ has 
remarked that ‘‘in proportion to their numbers, the 
foreign-born were almost exactly as successful as 
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The fellows have degrees from 147 colleges and 
universities. Thirty-one institutions each have 
granted five or more degrees to fellows, ten institu- 
tions four degrees each, ten others three degrees 
each, 18 institutions two degrees each, and 78 in- 
stitutions one degree each. 


TABLE B 


COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH GUGGENHEIM FELLOWS HOLD 6 OR MORE DEGREES 











Doctor's 





Bachelor’s Master’s 

Institution degrees degrees degrees Total 
Harvard ..cccccccsccccccccccccvccccces 37 71 67 175 
ColumPiAs «cc cccececeeusecsecsd seneee vans 12 26 35 13 
California ...ccccccccccsccvecccccvcccece 22 16 30 68 
ChICAZO 2... cerccccccccceceecssccscccces 17 15 29 61 
Cornell .cacsecccetus Oc eeeesene 6668 G20 46 14 12 17 43 
ST ee re rere rrr rn err 10 11 18 3f 
PrinCOtON «ccc ceseecrecs od neseceseseo vie 7 10 17 34 
Vale cicccsecraceassevesteevecsccsee wns 14 5 14 33 
Michigan ..ccccccccccccccvcccccccccscces 14 10 7 31 
MIAVOHGEA” swsiccncessadawmees mawaewey eee 10 10 7 27 
THAAD. «63-608 CERCEEO ME EMAREM MERE OR aa 3 9 2 24 
Johne ODE: o.s4< sesh ewes cetsediserees 6 2 13 2 
PemnsylVANEG <cccsscesevessesewrcvcesas 6 9 6 21 
StanfOre 0.6. cieseeidee cent we ee Cberecews 8 1 + 13 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology .. 6 3 1 10 
POSAN o.0scties ce @emeaea wae bane aware sti 5 5 2 12 
Washington University (St. Louis) ....... 4 3 2 9 
rer Perrerreree yy Cee Cree 3 4 8 
Bry MAW! «s.ccewedecseccccs ec caewevee's 3 3 2 8 
College of the City of New York .......... 7 ee 7 
New York. PCG  s6cccdwateiveeewi< 3 3 1 7 
Clark DURVGWNGGn 6.5666 occa ese wha eecmes at 3 3 1 7 
TOnUtOe <i. «cueceontces Heedwaleateneeeus 5 2 7 
ADDOTSE. .i056.s Cacdeas ales eer bom eanawadaas 6 oe 6 
DOTtwOuel c.scccvhascwecsseecteresuens 5 1 6 
TRAVGREOINE 0:<: shades cba ahs oo.9eaiaetearwaces 4 2 6 
NGOTERER: 606.6400 bckou wwe epaaeee eee 4 y or 6 
NOPth CONGUE tesa dase ee-wedccceuwieces 3 2 1 6 





the natives, though somewhat less successful than 
”? 


the native whites. He was then considering per- 
sons most of whom were born before 1870, but he 
goes on to say, which finds support in the above 
figures, ‘‘ For certain periods it is probable that a 
stronger statement could be made.’’ 

Of the ninety-two foreign-born fellows, fifty-five 
received fellowships to assist their research, and 
thirty-seven to assist creative work in the arts. Out 
of sixty-six fellows working in fields of the graphic 
and plastic arts, twenty-five were foreign-born. 

Of the 525 fellows, 116 have no degrees. The 
other 409 have, among them, 1,050 degrees. Of 
these 409 fellows, 54 have one degree, 106 have two 
degrees, 216 have three degrees and 33 have four 
or more degrees (see Table B). 

However the classification be made, Harvard Uni- 
versity stands out as the chief training ground for 
fellows, although not as the principal source from 
which fellows are drawn at the time of appointment. 
Thirty-seven fellows have Harvard bachelor’s de- 
grees, seventy-one have master’s degrees from Har- 
vard, and sixty-seven have Harvard doctorates—a 
total of 175 degrees from Harvard. 





Of the 525 fellows, 334 at the dates of their ap- 
pointments were holding positions in academic in- 
stitutions, while 191 were free lance scholars and 
artists unattached to any educational or research 
institution. The University of California, with 
thirty-two fellows appointed from its staff, leads all 
educational or research institutions in number of 
fellowship appointments. The table of institutions 


from which four or more fellows have been ap- 
pointed is as follows: 
UMSVOTEREN OF CUMIOOMIN 6c ccc cccccceecec 32 
University of Chicago ..... TUT TCT TCT Te 20 
REGU CNE CFITONIEED nk wecn ccc decewnn cones 20 
Univerasty Of BEIMMGBOtS 2... ccc ccceveecces 20 
CO Ok ore vnc docbs 66o.0e¢eede 15 
UREVGUEEGN OR POPPIN co cccccncceces ene 13 
EER WER ON PU IOMEINEEE 6 ce cecceccéescoude 13 
NGW NOU UMIVOUOIEe ceccccvcccscvvceecoes 12 
CRONE OR BENNO occ ede cedecctedsvoes 11 
Pe errr rr re ere 9 
POPC SIMETONIEET, 6 vc ccctcccececnerscs 8 
SURE MNES 0 oot xe eevee dod eecusveecwne 7 
SUM CIE ccc ctecebocestsecas 7 
CR OE cbc ccecracssuseeees 7 
Umiverante Gf CHMCIMBSEE oo cccccccccedcees 6 
University of Pennsylvania ...........+.6.:. 6 
CE CE, Da Gcbccccectacecetacceses 5 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology .. 5 
Mt. Hotyote College 2... cc cccccccccccccsces 5 
California Institute of Technology ........ 5 
EE SEUUENEEE 6,4 oe chumawed sh nwa pes ee a 4 
CHEE CE CI RUONNSE oo ccecaccv ic deseccnes 4 
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In addition, staff members of nine colleges and 
universities have received three appointments, of 
thirteen two appointments, and there has been one 
appointment from the staff of each of forty-six 
other such institutions. 

Six former fellows are now in research or ex- 
ecutive positions in the federal or state govern- 
ments, and the following colleges and universities 


now have five or more former fellows on their 
faculties: 
University of California .........++2eseee- 29 
University of Chicago ........-seeccsecece 24 
University of Minnesota .........+..eeeee- 19 
Harvard University ......ccccccccseccces 16 
Columbia University ........ccccessececes 13 
University of Michigan ......-....+.eeee--. 12 
University of Illinois ........6..-eseeeeee 11 
TOS TS oo 6.06 to 00 66s oiec es Va. 0:9.% 9 
New York University ..........ccsseesees 9 
Princeton University ......-ceccscccceces 8 
University of Wisconsin ..........+..++e+- 8 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology .... 7 
Selthh -AOOUMES . 2 60. CKS 6.666.660 E HOO 8. VOC 08 7 
University of Pennsylvania ..........+++-- 6 
Stanford University ....csccccesccvevecese 6 
University of Texas ....cccccvesscccccces 6 
University of Cincinnati .........-..ee+e0- 5 
Ohio State University .....cccscccssscvces 5 
Swarthmore Colleme ...cccccccccsccecccce : 


WOSGRE COMORG 6 o:<000 sc hoes cer 0 ee swe 


Present members of the foundation’s advisory 
board include: 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, chairman of the Advisory Board. 

Dr. Thomas Barbour, director of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology and professor of zoology, 
Harvard University. 

Gifford Beal, artist, New York City. 

Dr. Tucker Brooke, professor of English, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Laureate, professor 
of physics, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Wilbur Lucius Cross, governor of the State of 
Connecticut and dean of the Graduate School 
and Sterling professor of English emeritus, 
Yale University. 

Dr. Paul H. Douglas, professor of industrial rela- 

tions, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Max Farrand, historian and director of research 
of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California. 

Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton 
College. 

Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate school 
and professor of history, University of Minne- 
sota. 

James Earle Fraser, sculptor, New York City. 

Dr. Herbert Spencer Jennings, professor of zoology, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Fiske Kimball, architect and director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum. 
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Dr. Charles B. Lipman, dean of the Graduate Diyi. 
sion and professor of plant physiology, Univer. 
sity of California. 

Dr. Elmer Drew Merrill, administrator of botan. 
ical collections, Harvard University. 

Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay, poet. 

Miss Harriet Monroe, poet and editor of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse. 

Dr. Marjorie Nicolson, professor of English, Smith 
College. 

Dr. Florence R. Sabin, anatomist and member of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

Dr. Carl Ortwin Sauer, professor of geography, 
University of California. 

Thomas Whitney Surette, director of The Concord 
Summer School of Music and Lecturer in Music, 
Harvard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Edwin Bidwell Wilson, mathematician, pro. 
fessor of vital statistics, Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

Dr. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, professor of phi- 
losophy, Columbia University. 


Drs. Compton, Douglas, Nicolson and Sauer, 
who are now members of the advisory board, 
were themselves in previous years the recipients 
of Guggenheim fellowships. 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BAKER, JOHN C., WiLLIAM D. KENNEDY and DEANE 
W. MALorT.—On Going into Business. Pp. ix+ 
233. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

CozENS, FREDERICK W. and others. Physical Edu- 
cation Achievement Scales, for Boys in Secon- 
dary Schools. Pp. 161. Barnes. $1.60. 

DOUGHERTY, JAMES H. and others. Elementary 
School Organization and Management. Pp. 473. 
Maemillan. $2.25. 

GEHRKENS, KARL W. Music in the Junior High 
School. Pp. xvii+228. Birchard. 

JEPSON, RowLAND W. Clear Thinking: An Ele- 
mentary Course of Preparation for Citizenship. 
Pp. 191. Longmans, Green. $1.40. 

LANGFORD, HowArp D. Education and the Social 
Conflict. Pp. 238. Macmillan. $1.75. 

RoBBINS, PHYLLIS. Incentives to Composition. Pp. 
oi Illustrated. Harvard University Press. 
$2.75. 

STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. Plain Talk. (On Free- 
dom). Pp. ix+166. National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington. $0.25. 

TAYLOR, JOHN W. Youth Welfare in Germany. 
Pp. 259. Baird-Ward, Nashville. 

Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide. Texas 
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TWELFTH 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 


of the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new issue of the Educational Yearbook of the International Institute, edited by I. L. 
Kandel, is devoted to a topic which is of immediate interest to education. It gives accounts 
of the organization and activities of teachers’ associations in eighteen countries, including 
the United States, and in the Federation Internationale and the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. It deals with the contributions of such organizations to the progress 
of education, the improvement of the status of teachers, and the participation of teachers 
in politics. An account of the conflict between teachers as a body and the government of 
France deals with an issue which is specially relevant in the present American situation. 
The volume presents material which has never been brought together before. 


630 pp. Cloth, $3.70. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY of MENTAL TESTS 


RATING SCALES? 


In the preparation of this bibliography every available known source of information 
about tests and rating scales has been investigated, including psychological and educa- 
tional literature, test bibliographies previously published, publishers’ lists and library 
catalogs. Every clue to new information has been persistently traced. The list may be 
considered approximately complete to July, 1932, and is international in scope. (Approx. 
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127 valuable reference sources. ) 
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N OT E—This bibliography has been compiled 
Please send ....... copies of Bibliography over a period of years by Dr. Gertrude H. Hil- 
of Mental Tests at $3.00 per copy plus postage. dreth of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and submitted to THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION for pub- 
lication. We believe it a reference book of 
immediate and lasting value to psychologists, 
Address sree educators, personnel managers, vocational coun- 
selors, librarians, etc. Price $3.00 per copy. 
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